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Defend “Political Affairs” 


An Editorial 


As THESE WoRDs are written, thirteen 
additional Communist leaders have 
been found “guilty” in a frame-up 
trial and sentenced under the fascist- 
like Smith Act. The government, 
bent on war and all-out repression, 
plans to make them join the growing 
roll of American political prisoners. 

This is yet another heavy blow 
against our Party. The blow is dealt 
because these comrades were in the 
very forefront of the struggle against 
Wall Street’s aggression in Korea, 
and for peace. As Comrade Foster 
wrote: “The Communist Party has 
resolutely exposed and opposed the 
war program, and it is organizing the 
people to insist upon a general pro- 
gram of peace. Therefore, the Com- 
munists must be thrown into prison 
to break up their opposition to the 
warmongers.” 

This second Foley Square trial, like 
the other Smith Act frame-ups, was, 
Comrade Foster pointed out, “a trial 
of books and ideas; an attempt to 


stifle free speech and to establish 
thought-control, in order to silence 
the most active and clear-sighted 
political defenders of the peace inte- 
rests of the workers, the Negro peo- 
ple and the whole American nation.” 
The latest jailings of Communist 
leaders, then, is part of the drive of 
the ruling class to bring fascism to 
our country and war to the world. 
This latest blow is aimed also with 
special directness against Political 
Affairs, an action taken with utter 
disregard for so fundamental a pre- 
cept of the Bill of Rights as freedom 
of the press. For among those con- 
victed is Comrade V. J. Jerome, its 
editor. Moreover, basic to the govern- 
ment’s “evidence” of a_ ferocious 
“conspiracy,” and offered as exhibits 
of “crime” were 18 articles written 
for this magazine by the defendants 
—and by Comrade Henry Winston, 
characterized as a “co-conspirator.” 
And of the twenty-nine “overt acts” 
cited in the individual indictments— 
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which included such nefarious activ- 
ities as sealing envelopes and leaving 
a building—eleven were the writing 
of articles for Political Affairs. Nor 
is that all. In the government's gen- 
eral indictment, it is stated in so many 
words that “a part of said conspiracy” 
consisted in the fact that the “de- 
fendants . . . would write” in this 
magazine! 

The government's own offer of ex- 
hibits to prove “criminal conspiracy” 
and its own list of “overt acts” fur- 
thering such “conspiracy” as culled 
from this magazine are conclusive 
evidence of the real aims of its legal 
frameup. There are articles discussing 
“The Defense of Labor’s Living 
Standards and the Struggle for 
Peace,” and “International Women’s 
Day and the Struggle for Peace”; 
analyzing various election campaigns; 
offering biographical accounts of Le- 
nin, Stalin, and Engels, as well an 
appreciation of Comrade Foster’s 
contribution to the American trade- 
union movement; dealing with the 
nature of People’s Democracy; and 
explaining how to study Marxism- 
Leninism. There are articles con- 
cerned in particular with the history 
and work of our Party, especially in 
the fields of the fight against war, for 
labor unity and for Negro liberation. 
These, we repeat, are the govern- 
ment’s “exhibits” of crime, the gov- 
ernment’s conception of “overt acts” 
substantiating a plot to teach its 
overthrow! 

Two of the “overt acts” show with 
particular clarity the enormity of this 


latest Smith Act conviction. Comrade 
Arnold Johnson’s overt act, which 
has helped bring him a three-yeg 
jail sentence and a $6,000 fine, was ap 
article appearing in this magazine 
in July, 1948 entitled: “The Comm. 
nists Fight for the Traditions of July 
Fourth.” 

This article begins with a “direc. 
tive’—as the Government calls it- 
of explosive import: “Every Amer- 
can,” wrote Comrade Johnson, 
“would do well to read the Declare 
tion of Independence again this July 
Fourth.” And, as though this weren't 
enough, the article ends: “Those who 
live up to the democratic traditions 
are those who fight for the interests 
of the mass of the people against the 
monopolists, the warmakers. These 
traditions fortify us and all Amer 
cans in the tough battle ahead” 
Clearly, as King George III would 
agree, such ideas are criminal. 

And Comrade Jerome’s overt act, 
which likewise helped bring hima 
sentence of three years in prison and 
a $6,000 fine, was entitled, “Let Us 
Grasp the Weapon of Culture,” and 
appeared in this magazine in Febru. 
ary, 1951. Here is the concluding 
paragraph of this act of subversion: 


The warmongers and their decadent 
cultural apologists offer the people 
physical and spiritual impoverishment, 
the slow death of subservience and the 
swift death of the atom bomb. Our 
Party offers the people the science and 
culture of true human relations based 
on the guaranteed rights to materia 
satisfaction and cultural fulfillment. 
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We! must go forward to the people 
with the message of peace, of freedom, 
of Socialist humanism. 

Such objectives—of peace, of free- 
dom, of Socialist humanism—are not 
ciminal; they are a shining contrast 
to the criminal objectives of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Indeed, 
esistance to the objectives of a rul- 
ing class bent on fascism and world 
war is a patriotic duty. 


Political Affairs has striven to offer 
guidance and assistance to the work- 
ing class and its allies in solving the 

lems that arise in our country 
from the day-to-day struggles for bet- 
ter living conditions, for democracy, 
for peace. It has done this in the light 
of the theoretical principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. And it has ever sought 
to make clear the intimate ties, here 
in the United States, between these 
immediate struggles and the basic, 
underlying, historic course leading to 
Socialism. 

In making these efforts Political 
Affairs has striven to serve the true 
interests of the vast majority of the 
American people. It is those who 
create and invoke the Smith Act; it 
is those who exploit the workers and 
doubly oppress the Negro people; it 
is those who seek fascism and world 
war who are betraying our country, 
who are selling out its people for the 
sake of their profits and their power. 

The utter callousness with which 
the government jettisons freedom 
of the press in its direct attack upon 
this magazine cannot cause it to 


change its policy, trim its views, or 
conceal its beliefs. 

On the contrary, the brazenness of 
this assault should strengthen the con- 
viction of the working masses in the 
validity of these views and beliefs. 
The Communist Party has said, ever 
since the Cold War attacks upon it 
were first launched, that curbing the 
freedom of Communists leads inevit- 
ably, as it is intended to lead, to curb- 
ing elementary freedoms—including 
freedom of the press—for all, and 
particularly the rights of the whole 
labor, progressive, and Negro people’s 
movements. 

That the attacks have broadened 
out to include all people of integrity 
is manifest. If another proof is needed 
it should be sufficient to point to 
Senator McCarthy’s insistence that 
the true name of the Washington 
Post, a mildly liberal paper, should be 
the Washington Daily Worker. It is 
clear, then, that if one truly wants 
to join in stemming the tide of fas- 
cism and war, if one values the 
Bill of Rights, if one opposes Mc- 
Carthyism, his own interests and 
safety lie in supporting our right to 
publish—and in supporting the ef- 
fort to guarantee the freedom of our 
editor and our leading contributors 
who have been convicted because of 
their associations with and writings 
for this publication. Only a general 
amnesty for all those convicted under 
the Smith Act will begin to reestab- 
lish the guarantees of freedom of the 
press. 

To our comrades we say: the 
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enemy’s new blow against our Party 
must stimulate us to even greater ef- 
forts in its defense. And these attacks 
upon Political Affairs must stimulate 
our efforts to protect the magazine. 
In the recent period, since the 
magazine has been under attack, our 
readers have drawn closer and the 
circulation has actually grown. We 
call upon our readers to rally to the 
defense of Political Affairs. We want 
to hear from you. We want your let- 
ters with comment, suggestions and 
criticisms. And we ask for a steady 


effort to increase circulation. Help 
build the circulation of Political Aj. 
fairs as a bulwark in defense of ow 
Party and the cause of peace and de. 
mocracy. 

Years ago Comrade Elizabeth Gur. 
ley Flynn wrote: “The present is the 
period of motion, of activity. The 
past is gone, the future is on the forge 
of time. What comes forth is deter. 
mined by what we do.” Together, let 
us work for a more effective, a more 
widely distributed, and a stronger 
Political Affairs. 
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Stalin and American Imperialism 


by William Z. Foster 


Sratin’s BOOK, Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., is a 
masterful Marxist-Leninist analysis 
of the situation in the socialist and 
apitalist worlds. It is a splendid ex- 
ample of creative Marxism, and it is 
crowded with basic lessons for the 
workers and the peoples all over the 
world. This vital work has been pub- 
lished by International Publishers, 
and a detailed discussion of it ap- 
peared in Political Affairs of Decem- 
ber, 1952. The present article, there- 
fore, instead of dealing with it in 
full, will single out a few of its major 
propositions, some of those that are of 
decisive immediate interest to our 
Party and the American people, par- 
ticularly with regard to the war 
danger. 


THE DEEPENED GENERAL 
CRISIS OF CAPITALISM 


The general crisis of capitalism is 
brought about by an intensification 
of all the contradictions, internal and 
external, of capitalism, under the 
pressure of the growth of predatory 
monopoly capitalism, or imperialism. 
Among these developing contradic- 
tions are: the conflict between the 
workers and capitalists over wages, 
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hours, etc.; the contradiction between 
the increasing power of the workers 
to produce commodities and the 
shrinking capacity of the world’s 
markets, under capitalist conditions, 
to absorb this production; the con- 
flicts between the various monopoly 
groups and between them and the 
farmers and middle classes; the con- 
flicts between the imperialist coun- 
tries and the colonial lands, and 
among the imperialist countries them- 
selves, and the growing antagonisms 
between the capitalist and socialist 
worlds. 

The beginnings of these conflicts 
are to be found in the earliest stages 
of capitalism; but the character of 
the present, monopolist-imperialist 
era is that the contradictions have 
become bigger, deeper, more violent 
and, quantity passing into quality, 
have become increasingly more un- 
manageable. During the past gen- 
eration they have finally developed 
into a destructive, incurable general 
crisis of the entire capitalist system. 

Two great phases in the develop- 
ment of the general crisis of capital- 
ism were World War I and the Oc- 
tober Revolution. World capitalism 
was, however, able to make at least 
a partial recovery from these major 
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disasters. Therefore, the Communist 
International, in March, 1925, stated 
that Europe, with the help of Amer- 
ican dollars, had succeeded in “rela- 
tively,” “partially,” and “temporari- 
ly” stabilizing itself. This stabiliza- 
tion, however, as the C.I. then fore- 
warned, was completely shattered by 
World War II, which itself was a 
great climax in the ever-developing 
general crisis of capitalism. 

World capitalism, however, can- 
not stabilize itself, even partially, 
after the catastrophe it has suffered 
in World War Il. The removal, in 
this war, of a number of countries 
from the orbit of capitalism, the 
enormous increase in the strength of 
the Soviet Union, the birth of the 
People’s Democracies in Europe, the 
establishment of the great Chinese 
People’s Republic, and the undermin- 
ing of imperialism in Asia and Africa, 
constitute economic and _ political 
disasters to capitalism that have in- 
curably weakened and undermined 
the foundations of that system inter- 
nationally. The attempts of American 
imperialism to rehabilitate world 
capitalism (under Wall Street domi- 
nation) through its Marshall Plan, 
NATO, Point Four, and a projected 
world war, are foredoomed to failure. 
The course of history cannot be re- 
versed by wishful thinking and despe- 
ration policies in Wall Street. 

Stalin, in pointing out the eco- 
nomic phases of the deepening gen- 
eral crisis, sums it up in these words: 


Can it be affirmed that the thesis ex- 
pounded by Stalin before the Second 
World War regarding the relative sta- 
bility of markets in the period of the 





general crisis of capitalism is still valid? 

Can it be affirmed that the thesis e. 
pounded by Lenin in the Spring of 1916 
—namely, that, in spite of the decay 
of capitalism, “on the whole, capitalism 
is growing far more rapidly than be. 
fore”—is still valid? 

I think that it cannot. In view of the 
new conditions to which the Second 
World War has given rise, both of thes 
theses must be regarded as having los 
their validity. 


THE SPLIT IN THE 
WORLD MARKET 


In his book, Stalin deals primarily 
with the economic aspects of the 
deepening general capitalist crisis. He 
develops the fundamental importance 
of the shattering of the former al- 
inclusive world market through th 
development of the general capitalist 
crisis. He says: “The disintegration 
of the single, all-embracing world 
market must be regarded as the mos 
important economic sequel of the 
Second World War and of its eo 
nomic consequences. It has had the 
effect of further deepening the gen 
eral crisis of the world capitalist sy+ 
tem.” After showing the develop 
ment of the two world camps—capr 
talist and Socialist—Stalin adds: 
“The economic consequence of the 
existence of two opposite camps wat 
that the single all-embracing world 
market disintegrated, so that now we 
have two parallel world markets 
also confronting one another” (p. 
26). 

The loss to the capitalists of the 
vast markets offered by 800,000,000 
people is catastrophic to the capitalist 
system of the world. For the mos 
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basic weakness of capitalism is pre- 
cisely the inability of its limited 
markets to absorb its production. 
This arises out of the fundamental 
robbery of surplus value from the 
workers at the point of production. 
The toiling masses, exploited by capi- 
talists, are unable to buy back what 
they have produced. Hence, the burn- 
ing necessity of the capitalist countries 
to dispose of their surplus commodi- 
ties. Therefore, the deep disaster of 
the loss of the vast potential markets 
of the Socialist world is fundamental. 

The insanity of capitalism in its 
deepening crisis is graphically ex- 
hibited by the fact that it is at present 
making its fundamental market prob- 
lem all the worse by deliberately cut- 
ting off trade with the Soviet Union 
and the lands of People’s Democracy 
in Europe and Asia. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it would be impossible 
for the capitalist countries to use the 
Socialist world as a dumping ground 
for its surplus commodities; never- 
theless, a big and flourishing trade is 
possible between the capitalist and 
Socialist countries. But American im- 
perialism will have none of this. In 
its mad drive for power it is destroy- 
ing such trade, in the foolish belief 
that it can thereby economically crip- 
ple the U.S.S.R. and the Peoples’ 
Democracies. American imperialism, 
vainly seeking to check the spread 
of Socialism and to establish its own 
tule, is cutting the economic throat 
of world capitalism. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTILITY OF 
WAR PRODUCTION 


World capitalism, under the pres- 


sure of American imperialism, is try- 
ing to make up for its shortage of 
normal world markets by cultivating 
the production of war munitions. But 
this is still more economic and politi- 
cal madness, bred of a chaotic, de- 
caying, and desperate capitalist sys- 
tem. Large-scale war materials pro- 
duction, which is now taking place 
in all the major capitalist countries 
and which is the basis of their post- 
war gains in production (also in the 
United States), can only result, in 
the long run, in greatly lowered liv- 
ing standards for the masses, mass 
unemployment, and national eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. 

Even worse, it is also the sure road 
to the ever-greater disasters of fascism 
and war. For the militarists at the 
head of the vast war machines néw 
being built up in this country and in 
capitalist Europe, will, if unchecked 
by the masses, use their power, not 
only to cripple democracy but to 
force the unwilling peoples into war. 
Those labor leaders, and they are 
dominant in the A. F. of L., C.LO. 
and Railroad Brotherhoods, who be- 
lieve that munitions making is the 
road to mass prosperity, are betraying 
the working class and the nation into 
the hands of reactionaries and war- 
mongers, the architects of chaos. War 
materials production, in the end, can 
only make catastrophic the general 
crisis of capitalism. 

At the present time the warlike 
Eisenhower Administration, which 
during the election campaign openly 
accused the Truman Administration 
of having created phony prosperity 
resting on war production, is now 
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making a show of returning to a 
“free production system based on 
the laws of supply and demand.” 
Eisenhower, therefore, has abolished 
price and wage controls. Many eco- 
nomic “experts” are now saying that 
this means that the days of the 
Roosevelt-Truman Keynesian “man- 
aged economy” of war production 
are over—that capitalism, as in the 
olden days, will automatically find 
its own price levels, markets, and 
spontaneous growth. 

But this is all an illusion. American 
capitalism is but a part of world 
capitalism, and as such it is irretriev- 
ably involved in the general crisis of 
capitalism, including its market crisis. 
It cannot possibly escape from this 
crisis on the basis of ballyhoo from 
the White House. In reality, the 
basic Keynesian policies of artificially 
stimulated war production will re- 
main under Eisenhower essentially as 
they were under Truman. The pres- 
ent Administration, like the old one, 
is planning to continue war produc- 
tion at a minimum rate of from $40 
to $60 millions per year. And then, 
there is the prospect of the world 
war that they have in mind. This is 
the golden dream of the munitions 
makers. 

Eisenhower’s dropping of price and 
wage controls does not signify a re- 
turn to “a free and unfettered capi- 
talism.” It is partly an attempt to 
check the developing economic crisis 
in this country (especially in agri- 
culture); but mainly it is a move to 
transfer many billions more in profits 
into the pockets of the profiteers 
through inflated prices. And Eisen- 





hower, in his first press conference, 
stated that in case of economic diff. 
culty, he was prepared to apply all 
controls again. The rotten world capi- 
talist system of today must have 
wholesale war production in order 
even to limp along as, in the general 
crisis, it proceeds from one disasier 
to another. American capitalism is 
no exception to this general rule. 


THE BASIC ECONOMIC LAW OF 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM 


Stalin, in his epochal book, ana- 
lyzes the basic economic law of So 
cialism, in contrast to the basic eco 
nomic law of capitalism. He says: 


The essential features and require. 
ments of the basic law of Socialism 
might be formulated roughly in this 
way: the securing of the maximum sat- 
isfaction of the constantly rising ma 
terial and cultural requirements of the 
whole of society through the continu. 
ous expansion and perfection of socialist 
production on the basis of higher tech- 
niques (p. 33). 


Stalin sums up the basic law of 
capitalism in this way: 


The main features and requirements 
of the basic economic law of modern 
capitalism might be formulated roughly 
in this way: the securing of the maxi- 
mum capitalist profit through the ex- 
ploitation, ruin and impoverishment of 
the majority of the population of the 
given country, through the enslavement 
and systematic robbery of the peoples of 
other countries, especially backward 
countries, and, lastly, through wars and 
militarization of the national economy, 
which are utilized for the obtaining of 
the highest profits (p. 32). 
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This is an accurate analysis of 
imperialist capitalism in general and 
a perfect statement of United States 
imperialism in particular. But it is 
one which goes flatly contrary to the 
benign picture of capitalism in this 
country, as painted by its protago- 
nists. They would have us believe 
that the economic system in this 
country is not really capitalism at all 
but a special system designed by 
Providence in the interests of all the 
people: that the Marshall Plan, Point 
Four, and military appropriations to 
other countries, are given out of the 
goodness of our hearts; that the vast 
military machine that Wall Street has 
built up in this country and through- 
out the world is purely for the de- 
fense of world peace and our na- 
tional independence; that Wall 
Street’s desperate graspings for inter- 
national domination are merely the 
exercise of a world leadership that 
history has thrust upon an unwilling 
and unprepared United States; and 
that this country, far from being im- 
perialist, is the great champion of 
democracy and the self-determination 
of all nations. The cultivation among 
the masses of such notions, utterly 
alien to reality, is Point One of Wall 
Street’s militarization program of 
world aggression and domination. To 
liquidate them is our greatest educa- 
tional task. 

That the United States capitalists 
are utilizing “wars and the militari- 
zation of the national economy,” as 
Stalin says, “for the obtaining of the 
highest profits,” is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that from 1940 
to 1950, years of war and “cold war,” 
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corporations reported a total net profit 
of $145 billions, and during the past 
two years they have netted $35 bil- 
lions more. The basis of all this is 
munitions making. These profits are 
fantastic, utterly beyond even the re- 
motest contrast with other amounts 
of profits made anywhere during the 
entire history of world capitalism. 
But, so thoroughly does monopoly 
capitalism have control of the means 
of public information in this country 
that it is able almost completely to 
prevent serious mention of its fabu- 
lous profits and to create the general 
impression that the benign capitalists 
are in bad sraits financially. 

The essence of Wall Street’s present 
bid for world domination is precisely 
that it wants to further extend its 
maximum profits principle (all the 
traffic will bear) to all parts of the 
world. Its allotment of $35 billions 
to European governments since the 
war’s end under the Marshall Plan 
and war preparations aid, were no 
gifts out of a good heart, as American 
government spokesmen and Euro- 
pean sycophants would have us be- 
lieve, but cold, hard-fisted capital 
investments. The same can be said of 
the scores of billions that this country 
is spending yearly on building up its 
war machine. These tremendous out- 
lays in no way contravene Stalin’s 
basic economic law of capitalism, 
to secure the maximum possible prof- 
its. They are but gigantic investments 
made in the hope that Wall Street 
eventually will be able to subordinate 
the entire world to its direct profits- 
bleeding. Meanwhile, as remarked, 
the whole war preparation process is 
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immensely profitable to the monopo- 
lists. 


THE MONOPOLIES AND THE 
STATE APPARATUS 


In his book, Stalin also states an- 
other proposition which is of great 
and immediate importance to Amer- 
icans. This is his theory of “the sub- 
jugation of the state machine to the 
monopolies” (p. 35). He says that 
it is not correct to characterize this 
merging process as simply a coal- 
escence between the monopolies and 
the state, as we have done in the past. 
It is in fact nothing less than “the 
subjugation of the state machine to 
the monopolies.” 

This process, at the present time, 
is being vividly illustrated by the 
Eisenhower Administration. Here we 
see the Government apparatus being 
loaded up by direct representatives 
of big capital, as never before. In his 
Cabinet and the various departments 
at the top, Eisenhower has gathered 
together an unparalleled collection of 
big businessmen. John Foster Dulles, 
notorious international cartellist; C. 
E. Wilson, President of General Mo- 
tors; Lucius Clay, Continental Can; 
J.M. Dodge, banker-industrialists; W. 
W. Aldrich, Chase National Bank; 
H. Brownell, corporation attorney; 
A. E. Summerfield, General Motors; 
G. Humphrey, M. A. Hanna Co.; 
Sinclair Weeks, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, are only a few of them. It is 
brazenly the Morgan-Dupont-Rocke- 
feller monopoly group in control. 

Walter Reuther has described 
the Eisenhower Cabinet as “sixteen 
millionaires and a plumber.” But in 


making this glib characterization, 
Reuther left out a most vital fact; 
namely, that Mr. M. P. Durkin, Sec. 
retary of Labor in the Cabinet (sup. 
posedly the representative of the 
workers) is just as imperialist. 
minded as are the big capitalists 
themselves. Mr. Durkin’s presence in 
the Cabinet is a tragic symbol of the 
subordination of the top leadership 
of the A. F. of L., C.1.0. and Railroad 
Brotherhoods (including the wise. 
cracking Mr. Reuther) to the Wall 
Street warmakers. 

The significance of the wholesale 
invasion of top government posts by 
big businessmen is that the monopo- 
lies want to take over directly the 
business of managing the govern 
ment. They, by-passing the usual de- 
vice of politician representatives in 
government, will attend themselves 
to the making of foreign and domes 
tic policy, and especially the alloca- 
tion of fat government contracts. 
This is a sign of the growing war 
danger, of the increasing fascist men- 
ace in this country. 

A sinister part of this whole process 
of Wall Street’s subjugating the gov- 
ernment to its direct control, is the 
loading up of the government appe 
ratus with military men, starting 
with Eisenhower at the top. Premier 
Nehru of India, in his statement of 
February 18, was directly, and cor- 


rectly, referring to the menace of | 
American jingoistic militarism, ex | 
pressed by Eisenhower and his clique | 
of Wall Street generals in govern | 
ment, when he stated that “this in- | 
trusion of the military mentality into | 


the channels of the world presents a 
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very great danger.” 
One of the real danger signals in 


the present situation is the relatively 
small mass protest being made 
against the wholesale seizure of gov- 
emment posts by the Wall Street Big 
Business executives, generals and cor- 
poration attorneys. The entire propa- 
ganda apparatus of the bourgeoisie 
has striven day and night to create 
the impression that this gang of capi- 
tilist exploiters are in reality a body 
of highly patriotic citizens, entirely 
devoid of class significance and self- 
ish, profit-seeking motives. The whole 
sinister business has sent a shiver of 
apprehension through the democratic 
masses of the people, but the top 
leaders of labor who themselves are 
well-to-do and thoroughly saturated 
With imperialist propaganda, have 
made only minor objections to it. 
After all, the Dulles’, Wilsons, et al., 
ate their friends and co-workers in 
the great anti-Communist “crusade.” 
The protest has been confined pretty 
much to the Left.* 


THE QUESTION OF AMERICAN 
WORLD HEGEMONY 


‘A major development of the post- 
war period, of the very greatest sig- 
fificance, has been the achievement 
by the United States imperialists of 
a’shaky domination, or hegemony, 
over the sick capitalist world. That 
is) the United States, because of its 
greater wealth and productive power, 
and because of its immunity from 
property destruction during the re- 
ent world war, has been able to set 


+ sea . . 
*An exception is the Railroad union paper, 


labor, which has become openly critical of 


$ foreign policy. 
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up a certain amount of control over 
the other capitalist countries, all of 
which were more or less ravaged 
and bankrupted by World War II. 
Wall Street has become the arrogant 
boss of the capitalist world, and it 
has as its supreme aim to expand this 
capitalist hegemony into a domina- 
tion over the whole world, including 
its great Socialist sector. 

American world capitalist hegem- 
ony, as our Party has repeatedly 
indicated, is a product of the deepen- 
ing general crisis of capitalism. It 
could not have developed, except on 
the basis that many capitalist coun- 
tries, weakened by the war, have had 
to bend their knees to American ag- 
gression. This American domination 
is a grave danger to world peace and 
democracy, as has been demonstrated 
by the Korean war policy that Wall 
Street has been able to force upon the 
United Nations. But American capi- 
talist hegemony, besides being a prod- 
uct of the deepening general crisis of 
capitalism tends to deepen that 
crisis by sharpening up the antago- 
nism between the capitalist countries 
of the world, as our Party has also 
pointed out. 

In dealing with this vital question, 
Stalin especially stresses the inherent 
weakness of American capitalist he- 
gemony, which means, of the anti- 
Soviet war alliance. This stress tends 
to correct overestimations of the 
power of American imperialism and 
the so-called pro-war unity of the 
capitalist world. It is in line with 
Zhdanov’s famous statement that the 
worst mistake the world’s workers 
and the anti-imperialist forces gen- 
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erally could make in this period 
would be to underestimate their own 
forces and to overestimate those of 
decadent capitalism. 

In dealing wih American capitalist 
hegemony and its perspectives, Stalin 
thus puts the question: 


Outwardly, everything would seem 
to be “going well”: the U.S.A. has put 
Western Europe, Japan and other capi- 
talist countries on rations; Germany 
(Western), Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan have fallen into the clutches of 
the U.S.A, and are meekly obeying its 
commands. But it would be mistaken 
to think that things can continue to 
“go well” for “all eternity,” that these 
countries will tolerate the domination 
and oppression of the United States 
endlessly, that they will not endeavor 
to tear loose from American bondage 
and take the path of independent de- 
velopment (p. 28). 


Speaking concretely of Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, France and Japan as 
being under American hegemony, 
Stalin says cogently: “To think that 
these countries will not try to get on 
their feet again, will not try to smash 
U.S. domination and force their way 
to independent development, is to 
believe in miracles.” 

He also points out that these an- 
tagonisms could well lead to war 
between the capitalist countries, and 
he polemizes sharply with those com- 
rades who “hold that owing to devel- 
opments of new international condi- 
ions since the Second World War, 
wars between capitalist powers have 
ceased to be inevitable.” Stalin re- 
stresses the Leninist principle of the 
inevitability of capitalist war so long 





as imperialism continues to exist. 

This general conception of Stalin’s 
goes further than that which we 
had worked out independently in 
our Party. In the Party History (pp. 
452-453), while pointing out that 
American capitalist hegemony “is a 
very shaky rule, and the ramshackle 
edifice is instantly threatened with 
collapse,” and that the sharpening of 
the economic contradictions “will 
blow the whole capitalist war alli- 
ance to smithereens and with it Amer- 
ican world capitalist hegemony,” we 
nevertheless failed to indicate the 
continuing validity of the principle 
of the inevitability of war among 
the capitalist powers. This was defi- 
nitely a mistake. 

Stalin’s stress upon the importance 
of the depths and sharpness of the 
contradictions among the capitalist 
powers is, at this writing, receiving 
striking confirmation. The United 
States is definitely striving to ex- 
pand the Korean war into an all-out 
attack upon People’s China, as a 
prelude to the third world war which 
it is contemplating. But it knows very 
well that it cannot possibly wage 
such a war successfully alone. It 
wants to repeat its experiences of 
World Wars I and II, when, after 
other countries had done the bulk of 
the decisive fighting, the United 
States stepped in to claim the victory. 
This is the purpose of Wall Street’s 
attempt to rebuild the Nazi war ma- 
chine (the so-called European army) 
and also of Eisenhower’s cynical plan 
of letting “Asians fight Asians”—to 
have the peoples of Europe and Asia 
do the fighting for the United States. 
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This, of course, these democratic and 
war-weary peoples emphatically ob- 
ject to and the war alliance (Amer- 
ican capitalist hegemony) is sub- 
jected to the severest strains. 

Now, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, with the atomaniac Dulles in 
the State Department and the fire- 
brand MacArthur in the background 
dictating military policy, is trying to 
force the unwilling peoples into a 
wide Asian war and into active prep- 
arations for a world war. This is 
the meaning of the proposal to as- 
sist Chiang Kai-shek forces to invade 
the mainland of China, and also of 
Dulles’ arrogant ultimatum to the 
countries of Western Europe that if 
they did not speed up their war 
preparations the United States would 
cut them off its financial dole. 

These are desperation moves. They 
are violently antagonizing the peo- 
ples of the world, and they are un- 
dermining the whole structure of 
American world capitalist hegemony. 
The present protests of the British, 
Indian and other governments against 
the ultra-aggressiveness of Eisen- 
hower and his co-atomaniacs, are 
only indications of the deep alarm 
and resentment among the various 
peoples. It is clear from these events 
that should the United States Gov- 
ernment force an Asian or world war, 
in the face of these significant warn- 
ings, it will have to fight the war vir- 
tually alone, regardless of possible 
formal endorsements by lickspittle 
governments. 

The world capitalist system could 
not survive, much less win, a third 
world war. It has been mortally 


wounded by World Wars I and II 
and by its ever-worsening internal 
contradictions. If Wall Street can 
hold together its war “alliance” and 
force it into a world war, despite all 
its internal weaknesses and creakings, 
this could only lead world capitalism 
to overwhelming disaster. And if the 
United States, breaking up its war 
alliance by arrogant demands upon 
it and its peoples, should try to make 
the fight alone, this would only make 
the disaster to world capitalism all 
the surer, sooner, and more complete. 


THE QUESTION OF PEACEFUL 
CO-EXISTENCE 


One of the most important phases 
of Stalin’s book is his demonstration 
that peaceful co-existence is possible 
between the capitalist and Socialist 
worlds. He brilliantly refutes the 
bourgeois lie that the Communists 
hold to the inevitability of a great 
war between the world forces of So- 
cialism and those of capitalism. The 
reality, as Stalin indicates, is, of 
course, precisely the reverse. The 
Wall Street monopolists base their 
entire policy upon the assumption 
that world war is inevitable—indeed, 
it is their determination to make it 
inevitable—whereas the whole ef- 
fort of the Communists all over the 
world is to prevent the outbreak of 
such a war. 

Stalin, while stressing the inevita- 
bility of wars among the capitalist 
powers, so long as imperialism lasts, 
at the same time demonstrates that 
war between the capitalist world 
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and the Socialist world is not inevita- 
ble. He definitely resolves this ap 
parent paradox as follows: 


. . Yet the Second World War began 
not as a war with the U.S.S.R., but as 
a war between capitalist countries. 
Why? Firstly, because war with the 
US.S.R., as a socialist land, is more 
dangerous to capitalism than war be- 
tween capitalist countries; for whereas 
war between capitalist countries puts in 
question only the supremacy of certain 
capitalist countries over others, war 
with the U.S.S.R. must certainly put 
im question the existence of capitalism 
itself. Secondly, because the capitalists, 
although they clamor, for “propaganda” 
purposes, about the aggressiveness of 
the Soviet Union, do not themselves 
believe that it is aggressive, because 
they are aware of the Soviet Union’s 
peaceful policy and know that it will 
not itself attack capitalist countries (p. 
29). 


This, of course, does not mean to 
say that there is not the most serious 
danger of war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and the 
lands of People’s Democracy. Obvi- 
ously, such a grave danger does exist 
and it must be fought resolutely and 
ceaselessly. The situation is such that 
the men now at the head of the 
United States, at the behest of the 
big monopolies which they represent, 
are deliberately trying to precipitate 
war against the U.S.S.R. and its al- 
lies, hoping, by a desperate gamble, 
to avert the certain disaster lying 
ahead. They are driven on to this 
insane course by the deepening crisis 
of world capitalism and by their own 
monopolistic gresd for ever-greater 
profits and domination over other 





peoples. Unless these war-makers are 
definitely halted by the mass resist. 
ance of the peace-loving peoples, 
they will develop a third world war, 
This danger, as Stalin points out, 
will exist as long as imperialism it. 
self lasts. 


AS TO THE PERSPECTIVE 


In the immediate future we may 
expect a general stepping up of the 
development of the two great an 
tagonistic forces. First, there will be 
a further intensification of the e 
forts of Wall Street to bring about 
the world war, upon which it és 
basing all its hopes and policies. Sec 
ond, there will be a still more rapidly 
rising resistance of the people, in 
this country and all over the world, 
against the insanity of a third world 


war. In our country we may also | 


expect further governmental repres- 


sion against our Party and the peace © 


forces generally. 
It is by no means written in the 


stars that the Eisenhowers, Dulleses, | 
Tafts, MacArthurs, and their many | 


Democratic Party and labor leader 
allies will succeed in their purpose to 
bring about an anti-Soviet war. On 
the contrary, the peace-loving masses 
have not only the potential power to 
halt this mad course, but also the 
increasing will to maintain world 
peace. Had it not been for mass re 
sistance, here and in Europe, the 
warmongers in Wall Street, through 
their Washington Government agent, 
would have long since used the atom 


bomb in Korea and spread that mur- ~ 


derous war into People’s China. 
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Stalin thus states the possibilities 
of the peoples, acting through a 
broad peace movement, to halt the 
warmaking and eventually to abolish 


war itself: 


What is most likely, is that the pres- 
ent-day peace movement, as a move- 
ment for the preservation of peace, will, 
if it succeeds,result in preventing a par- 
ticular war, in its temporary postpone- 
ment, in the temporary preservation of 
a particular peace, in the resignation 
of a bellicose government and its super- 
session by another that is prepared tem- 
porarily to keep the peace. That, of 
course, will be good. Even very good. 
But, all the same, it will not be enough 
to eliminate the inevitability of wars 
between capitalist countries generally. 
It will not be enough, because, for all 
the successes of the peace movement, 
imperialism will remain, continue in 
force—and, consequently, the inevita- 
bility of wars will also continue in 
force. To eliminate the inevitability of 
war, it is necessary to abolish imperial- 
ism (p. 30). 


The Communist Party’s draft reso- 
lution (Political Affairs, December 
1952) correctly stresses that the fight 
to prevent the outbreak of a great 
war is the supreme task of the work- 
ing class, the Negro people and all 
the democratic organizations of the 
people, acting through a broad peace 
coalition. This policy of our Party 
is based upon a realistic Marxist- 
Leninist appraisal of the political 
situation and also upon the most 
urgent need of the peoples of this 
country and the world. 

The struggle for world peace is 


facing a great crisis in the meeting 
of the United Nations which is about 
to open as this article is being writ- 
ten. The sinister Dulles, Eisenhower's 
man, is obviously going to try to 
compel the unwilling nations of 
Western Europe and Asia, in the 
U.N., to support his criminal project 
of spreading the Korean war into 
China, by establishing a tight naval 
blockade around that country (which 
would be an act of war), by organ- 
izing the forces of Chiang Kai-shek 
to invade the Chinese mainland 
(which would be another act of war), 
and, if he can get away with it, by 
opening up a big atom bomb of- 
fensive against China itself. This 
war program, of course, will be 
heavily veiled with the usual dema- 
gogy of peace. But Eisenhower and 
Dulles will be surprised at the resist- 
ance they will encounter. 

The highly dangerous international 
situation makes it more urgent than 
ever to arouse the masses to demand 
an immediate cease-fire in Korea, 
with the prisoners-of-war issue left 
to further negotiations. This is what 
the peoples of the world want. It is 
the only practical way to prevent the 
extension of the war. Let our slogan 
be: “Don’t Spread the War, Cease- 
fire Now In Korea!” Let us carry 
this slogan to all parts of the coun- 
try. The people must prevent Eisen- 
hower, Dulles, Stevenson, et al, from 
making the current session of the 
United Nations the prelude to a great 
war. 








The Struggle for a Mass Policy 


By John Swift 


As Communists, we know that the 
reactionary ruling class has been try- 
ing to destroy our Party. What we 
have not always been so aware of is, 
that this objective includes far more 
than the imprisonment of Party lead- 
ers, or even the outright illegalization 
of the Party itself. Central to this ob- 
jective is the drive to bring about the 
complete isolation of the Party from 
the masses, to break its ties with the 
popular movements of the people, 
and, in the first place, the organized 
labor movement. If the reactionaries 
achieve this, then they believe they 
can achieve their objective of destroy- 
ing our Party. For they know, as do 
we, that while a Communist Party 
can live and even flourish without 
legal rights, it cannot live if its roots 
in the working-class and people’s 
movements are severed. 

If what we have just noted is true, 
and it certainly is, then there can be 
no real defense of the Party without 
the most painstaking attention to the 
problems of mass work, of the rela- 
tions between the Party and the 
working class, between the Party 
and the Negro people, between the 
Party and the poor farmers, etc. 
There can be no defeat of the at- 
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tempts of the enemy to destroy our 
Party without finding the way to 
daily establish and re-establish anew, 
and on an ever widening scale, close 
ties with the masses. 

In fact, the strategy of reaction is 
to deliver repeated body-blows at 
our Party in order to keep it off 
balance, to disrupt “normalcy” in 
its work, to keep it constantly en- 
gaged within the narrow confines of 
“defense” tasks, and, thereby, to force 
it to neglect the prime task of guard- 
ing its ties with the masses, of lead- 
ing mass struggles around the peo- 
ple’s daily needs. 

The task of consciously combating 
isolation, of daily fighting for closer 
links with the masses, is not a task 
flowing from any narrow interests. 
It has never been more true than 
today, that the interests of the Party 
and the interests of the working class 
and the American nation are one and 
inseparable. For if the reactionaries 
are out to destroy our Party, this is 
not merely because they dislike the 
word “Communist.” It is because 
they fear the inevitable awakening of 
the American people to how this 
great land is being taken down the 
path to war, fascism and economic 
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disaster. It is because they fear, and 
justifiably so, the potential strength 
of our Party as the single force giv- 
ing voice, courage and leadership to 
this awakening. 


* * * 


The Republican election victory 
of last November places even greater 
emphasis on the all-importance of 
strengthening the Party’s ties with 
the masses. The Draft Resolution of 
the National Committee of our 
Party (printed in Political Affairs, 
December 1952) correctly places both 
the new dangers and the new oppor- 
tunities arising from the election. 
The new dangers are inherent in the 
fact that “the Republican election 
victory has strengthened and em- 
boldened the forces of extreme reac- 
tion.” The new opportunities stem 
from the fact that the masses, par- 
ticularly the organized working class, 
the Negro people, the poor farmers, 
will inevitably counter the attacks 
of extreme reaction with a growing 
resistance. From this “opens the per- 
spective of broader and sharper class 
struggles.” 

But, warns the Resolution, this 
perspective of broader mass strug- 
gles must not lead to reliance upon 
spontaneity. In the first place, it 
will not take place over night or in 
a straight line development. The 
bourgeoisie will continue to employ 
a combination of attack and con- 
cession as its method of rule. In the 
second place, “Struggles must be 
participated in, organized and led.” 
The reformist and Social-Democratic 
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trade union officialdom will not “re- 
verse their class collaboration role 
and policies.” In the last analysis, 
what will be decisive, is “the role of 
our Party as the foremost force stimu- 
lating, organizing and influencing 
the development of mass united 
front struggles on the key issues con- 
fronting the working class” and the 
American people. 

If our Party is to play this role, it 
must have close links with the 
masses. The Party must be able to 
“link itself with, to keep in close 
touch with, and, to a certain degree 
if you will, merge itself with the 
broadest masses .” (Lenin, Se- 
lected Works, Vol. X, p. 61). Any 
failure to establish or to maintain 
such close ties with the non-Party 
mass, particularly the organized labor 
movement and the Negro people’s 
movement, must inevitably translate 
itself into a failure to play the role 
of “stimulating, organizing and in- 
fluencing” the struggles of the peo- 
ple. 

Does our Party have such close 
links with the masses today? It does 
not. In fact, it must be said quite 
frankly and openly that in the past 
few years our Party has suffered 
considerable isolation from _ the 
masses, especially the decisive sec- 
tions of the organized labor move- 
ment. This is to be noted in many 
ways and most recently and con- 
cretely in the results of the Novem- 
ber elections. 

We are proud of the firm, staunch 
and correct position which our Party 
took in opposition to the Presiden- 
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tial tickets of both major parties. 
Yet, the harsh truth nonetheless is, 
that the elections were something of 
a barometer which registered the 
ability of the Left to win support 
for its position and candidates. Cer- 
tainly we would not hesitate to draw 
this conclusion were the vote for 
the Left a high one. We should not 
hesitate to draw it when the opposite 
is true, painful as that may be. For 
only by facing facts, honestly, square- 
ly, and realistically, can we become 
a conscious force for changing the 
present growing isolation of our 
Party. Unless we do so, we face the 
grave danger of missing even greater 
opportunities to break our isolation 
than have been true for a good num- 
ber of years. 

If we cannot rely upon spontaneity 
to develop a broad united labor and 
peoples’ movement, we can even less 
depend upon spontaneity to break 
our Party’s isolation from the masses. 
It is necessary to make this point, be- 
cause in our ranks there are some 
comrades who actually believe that 
changing objective conditions will 
automatically and _ spontaneously 
break our isolation. Thus these com- 
rades resist facing the hard facts as 
they are, try to soften them a bit, 
ignore the danger of isolation as a 
grave one, and hence prove quite 
incapable of struggling against the 
pernicious manifestations of sectari- 
anism and self-isolation in our ranks. 

The term “self-isolation” is used 
advisedly. For it must be plainly 
understood that no matter how vi- 
cious the attacks of reaction against 
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our Party, these cannot, in and by 
themselves, bring about the isola 
tion of our Party from the masses for 
any length of time. This is so, be. 
cause every attack leveled agains 
us is also an attack upon the working 
class and the entire American peo- 
ple—upon their standard of living, 
their democratic rights, their peace 
and their liberty. Thus the more 
vicious and brutal the assault of 
reaction, the more does it create the 
very objective conditions for teaching 
a larger number of people the cor- 
rectness of what the Party has been 
saying and the one-ness of the Party 
with them. 

Of course, objective conditions cre. 
ate only the possibilities. In order to 
transform these into actualities, there 
must be a Party capable of doing s. 








There must be a Party which tena | 


ciously fights to strengthen its ties 
with the masses, which combats all 
manifestations of Right opportunism 
as well as all “Left” sectarian moods 
of self-isolation. 

If, however, new objective develop- 
ments will automatically break our 
isolation, then there is really nothing 
to worry about. In fact, if this is true, 


then it must also be true that our | 


present relative isolation is caused 
entirely by unfavorable objective 


wees 


conditions and that nothing can be | 
done about this. Therefore, we should © 


just relax and wait for the ebb tide 


to turn. This is how some comrades | 
fallaciously reason. That is why they | 


feel no gnawing concern over olf 
growing isolation. They even glory 
in it. Like typical sectarians, they 
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ae.content to find solace in their 
own puritanism, and only await the 
day of the Messiah, when ordinary 
mortals also will see the light! 

The majority in our ranks do not 
feel this way. They are disturbed by 
our weaknesses and want to find the 
correct way to overcome them. 

In criticizing the viewpoint which 
waits upon objective developments to 
change spontaneously our relations 
with the masses, it is necessary like- 
wise to criticize the opposite side of 
the same ideological coin—the tend- 
ency to close our eyes to objective 
events and to attempt to fly in their 
face. Both of these tendencies are 
frequently expressed by the same 
people in something of a see-saw 
fashion. First, they wishfully see in 
the objective picture what is not 
there. (And “the most dangerous 
mistake revolutionaries can make” is 
to mistake “their desire, their ide- 
dlogical-political attitude, for objec- 
tive reality,” Lenin, Selected Works, 
Vol. X, p. 99). When the events 
prove them wrong, these comrades 
do not blame themselves for mis- 
reading the objective situation; they 
blame the objective situation for mis- 
leading them. Thus, they are always 
tight. It is the objective situation 
which is wrong! 

Is it not true, to a certain extent, 
that this is exactly what we did 
following the 1948 elections? Events 

proven our general analysis of 
the role of American imperialism and 
of the two-party system as correct, 
but it also had proven our specific 
etimate of a mass breakaway fom 


the two old parties as premature. 
Hawing been proven wrong in this 
specific estimate of the mood of the 
masses, we placed our confidence in 
future developments to prove us 
right. Thus we did not stop and re- 
examine our position. Instead we 
concluded that the election results 
were only a flash-in-the-pan, that 
within a short period of time the 
masses would break from the two- 
party system and flock to the banner 
of the Progressive Party. We com- 
pared the election results for the 
Progressive Party with those of the 
Republican Party in 1856, leaving 
the clear inference that just as the 
Republican Party emerged as the 
election victor four years later, so 
could the Progressive Party today. 
What was wrong with this reason- 
ing was that it over-simplified the 
course of development, saw it as a 
straight line instead of a zig-zag one. 
In the first place, it permitted wish- 
ful-thinking to exaggerate the tempo 
of development. In the second place, 
it underestimated the ability of the 
bourgeoisie and of the Truman 
Democrats to maneuver by making 
concessions to the masses, and of the 
labor and Negro reformists to “cash 
in” as a result of these concessions. 
In the third place, it forgot that the 
masses would not “give up” what 
they still considered to be a bird in 
the hand for the offer of two in the 
bush. In other words, the masses 
would continue to stick with their 
present organizations and parties un- 
til they had become convinced as a 
result of their own experiences of 
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the need for a change. Therefore, 
the masses would express their oppo- 
sition to reactionary policies, first of 
all through the medium and inside 
of these organizations and parties. 
Therefore, also, if we wanted to help 
break them away from old political 
and ideological moorings, the strug- 
gle would have to be conducted 
where the masses were. It could not 
be done by calling upon them or 
wishing them to be where they were 
not. 

Even had events moved more rap- 
idly than they have, even had mass 
disillusionment with the two old 
parties set in, this would not have 
meant, ipso facto, a flocking to the 
Progressive Party. Why? Because 
under such circumstances the demand 
for a new party led by labor would 
have been echoed more and more by 
sections of the labor movement. As 
a consequence of this, the position 
of many of the reformist and Social- 
Democratic labor leaders also would 
have undergone alteration. To main- 
tain their positions over the workers, 
these gentlemen would have stepped 
forth as the leaders of a new party 
in order to keep the masses tied to 
the policies of the old parties and 
away from Left influence and lead- 
ership. (The Liberal Party in New 
York is an example of this.) Thus, 
in this hypothetical case the Left 
still could have found itself com- 
pletely isolated from the living, con- 
crete development which it had fore- 
seen. 

To give an example of this from 
the actual history of our Party, one 
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can cite the experience of the early 
’30s when our Party nearly alone 
championed the cause of the organ- 
ization of the unorganized workers 
in the mass production industries, 
But this in and by itself did not 
guarantee Party influence and lead- 
ership over the workers when the 
movement for industrial unionism 
began to sweep the ranks of the 
working class. In fact, our Party was 
called upon to adjust its tactical line 
to the new situation. It was called 
upon to urge the Left-led independ- 
ent unions to re-enter the A. F. of L, 
so as to affect positively, and from 
within, the emergence of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
In other words, had we not taken 
the necessary steps to strengthen our 
contacts with the decisive sections 
of the labor movement, we would 
not have been able to play the role 
we did in the C.I.O. development, 
and this could have meant the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
(Read Foster’s History of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S., chapter 21.) 

From this it can be seen that there 
can be no substitute for being with 
the masses at all times. This does not 
mean succumbing to the backward- 
ness of the masses. On the contrary, 
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needed in order to be in a position 
to raise their level of understanding 
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Otherwise old illusions merely be- 
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level of the mass understanding as 
our starting point, can we play the 
role of “stimulating, organizing and 
influencing” them in a correct direc- 
tion. Without this, we become noth- 
ing more than a propaganda sect. 

Of course, maintaining close links 
with the masses, and at the same 
time maintaining a consistent prin- 
cipled class position, is not always 
easy. It is most always difficult. This 
is particularly true for the United 
States, a country in which bourgeois 
illusions are still rife in the working 
dass, and in which the material basis 
for opportunism, in the form of eco- 
nomic bribes, is still considerable. 
The fact that in the United States 
itis more difficult to attain the unity 
between firm adherence to principle 
(theory), and close links with the 
masses (practice), does not eliminate 
its need. For only a combination of 
both these ingredients can provide 
the recipe for correct Communist 
leadership. 

What is needed for this is a Com- 
munist Party of high quality, a Party 
which is so firmly grounded in 
Marxist-Leninist theory, that it is 
| capable of applying this theory in 

afresh creative way to the practical 

concrete conditions of the class strug- 
gle in the United States. Nothing less 
will do. 

When the “ultra-Leftism” of De- 
Leonism was splitting the advanced 
socialist-minded workers away from 
the organized labor movement of 
) that day, Frederick Engels wrote a 
letter to Florence Kelley Wischne- 

j wetsky in which he said: “I think 
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that all our practice has shown that 
it is possible to work along with the 
general movement of the working 
class at every one of its stages without 
giving up or hiding our own dis- 
tinct position and even organization, 
and I am afraid that if the German- 
Americans choose a different line 
they will commit a great mistake.”* 
(Read Foster’s History of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S., Chapter 
6.) 

In this formulation Engels stresses 
the two-sided character and role of 
Marxist leadership, the need “to work 
along with the general movement” 
and at the same time “without giving 
up or hiding our distinct position 
and even organization.” In this com- 
bination is to be found the “in- 
separability of identity and differ- 
ence” which is at the heart of the 
Leninist concept of the Party as a 
vanguard organization. 

The Party must be an integral 
part of the working class. It is impos- 
sible to be a vanguard without being 
a part, for the very term “vanguard” 
presupposes vanguard of something 
—the masses. By the same token, 
just to be another part, without be- 
ing a distinctly different kind of 
part, is to cease being a vanguard, 
to surrender that which distinguishes 
the Party from the class. 

Our big problem in the labor 
movement is precisely how to main- 
tain our common identity with the 
mass and at the same time our dis- 





* Letter dated Jan. 27, 1887 in Selected Corre- 
spondence of Marx and Engels, International, 1942, 
p. 455. 
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tinctiveness. Just to be different spells 
isolation. Just to be identical spells 
capitulation to opportunism. We face 
this problem everywhere. How, at 
a time when the masses are still ideo- 
logically confused and even poi- 
soned, can we stand forth clear and 
unsullied, and at the same time be 
an integral part of the masses and 
their movement? 

In 1925, dealing with the role of 
the Party, Stalin wrote: 


It is necessary that the Party be able 
to combine in its work the greatest 
adhesion to principle (not to be con- 
fused with sectarianism!) with a maxi- 
mum of contacts and connections with 
the masses (not to be confused with 
“tailism”!), without which it is not 
only impossible for the Party to teach 
the masses but also to learn from them, 
not only to lead the masses and to 
raise them to the level of the Party, 
but to listen to the voice of the masses 
and divine their sorest needs. 


Here Stalin adds something sig- 
nificant to our full understanding 
of the importance of close contacts 
with the masses. This is important, 
says he, not alone so that the Party 
can teach the masses, but also so 
that the Party can Jearn from the 
masses. For in order to teach the 
masses concretely, on the basis of 
their own experiences, and not in 
an abstract academic fashion which 
preaches to them over their heads, 
the Party must know the mind of 
the masses. It must know how to 
heed it and to learn from it. It must 
learn if it is to teach. 

Is it not true that one of the 


reasons why our Party frequently 
errs in its estimate of the mood of 
the masses is that its links with the 
masses are not as close as they should 
be? Is it not further true that we 
often give little heed to what our 
closest contacts among the masses 
do tell us, preferring to hold on to 
our own preconceived dogmatic esti- 
mates? It is because of this that our 
mass contacts many times fear to 
tell us those things we do not like 
to hear. Thus we still have much to 
learn from Stalin’s wise admonition 
“to listen to the voice of the masses.” 


We have stated that it is not al 
ways easy to maintain a_ principled 


class position and at the same time | 


close ties with the masses. And we 
know from our own personal and 
often sad experience that it is much 
easier to state a generally correct 
proposition than to apply it correctly 
in practice. It is certainly true that 
where we do have the closest links 
with the masses, and actual leader- 
ship over them, there the danger of 
Right opportunism is more pro 
nounced. In fact, to the degree that 
our Party breaks its isolation, to the 
degree that it enters more fully into 
the main stream of the mass move- 
ment, to that extent will the pressure 
of Right opportunism likewise grow. 
This is particularly so if the Party 
fails to conduct a two-pronged simul- 
taneous war against both Right op 
portunism and “Left” sectarianism, 
making the main target that danger 
which is uppermost at each moment 
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and in each concrete situation. We 
shall have more to say about this 
later. 

In the given situation of the elec- 
tion campaign it must be said that 
the main error of our Party was that 
of “Left” sectarianism. This expressed 
itself in a dogmatic, inflexible, one- 
sided position, which in practice 
based itself almost exclusively on the 
theoretically correct premise that both 
old parties had outlived their useful- 
ness, and from the point of history 
had become obsolete. But as Lenin 
so well put it, “it is a crying theo- 
retical mistake to measure questions 
of practical politics with the scale of 
world history,” for from that point 
of view “capitalism could have been 
rightly declared to be ‘historically 
obsolete’ many decades ago,” (Se- 
lected Works, Vol. X, p. 97). Yes, 
from the point of view of history the 
two old parties have become obso- 
lete, but unfortunately, not yet from 
the point of view of the masses, not 
from the viewpoint of practical poli- 
tics. 

What does this mean more con- 
cretely? Does it mean that we should 
have supported Stevenson and the 
Democratic Party? No, to have done 
that would have been tantamount to 
betraying a principled class position. 
It would have meant feeding the illu- 
sions of the workers, the. Negro 
people and other progressive masses, 
instead of counteracting these illu- 
sions. It was necessary to stand forth 
and tell the masses the bitter truth, 
that both Eisenhower and Stevenson 
represented Wall Street and were 


pro-war candidates. 

The mistake we made was else- 
where. It is that our tactical line did 
not sufficiently take into account the 
concrete situation, particularly the 
actual mood of the masses. For had 
we done so we would have had to 
reckon concretely with the following 
stubborn facts: 1) that there were 
no immediate indications of a mass 
breakaway from the two old parties; 
2) that the Democratic Party still 
held the allegiance of the organized 
labor movement and the Negro peo- 
ple, and that these feared a Republi- 
can victory and, in particular, the 
danger of McCarthyism and Taft- 
ism; 3) that the Progressive Party 
had become even narrower than in 
1948; that the masses would not ac- 
cept its Presidential ticket as a practi- 
cal alternative; and, that its vote for 
President and Vice President would 
be only token in character. 

Had these facts been recognized, 
and they were obvious for all to see, 
the question of a large vote for the 
P. P. ticket would not have emerged 
in practice as the single or main ob- 
jective for which the Left fought. 
Instead we would have seen the main 
role of the Hallinan-Bass ticket as 
that of a catalytic agent which pro- 
duced chemical changes by injecting 
the real issues into the campaign, 
utilizing the public forum of the 
elections to speak out boldly and un- 
equivocally for peace. 

The other side of our electoral 
policy should have been to seek out 
the ways and means by which to 
march side by side with the great 
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mass of organized labor and the 
Negro people in their opposition to 
McCarthyism and Taftism. We 
should have grasped every oppor- 
tunity to work with and within the 
labor movement and its political ac- 
tion bodies. We should have given 
support, of a qualified and critical 
nature, it is true, but still support, to 
the candidates who were considered 
to be pro-labor and who while not 
progressive, were certainly more 
amenable to progressive pressure. 
In practice, in most states, we did 
not pursue an electoral united front 
or coalition policy, one which sought 
out points of agreement with the 
bulk of organized labor and the Ne- 
gro people. On the contrary, in many 
places we pursued a tactical line in 
an opposite direction. With some 
notable exceptions our talk of coali- 
tion usually meant coalition only of 
the Left. For example, to have said 
that a basic condition for the sup- 
port of any candidates for Congress 
was how they stood on peace, in 
practice, frequently meant support 
only for P. P. candidates. If any 
Democratic or Republican candidates 
for Congress came forth with a pro- 
gressive stand for peace, they were 
certainly few and far between. The 
Democratic opponents of McCarthy, 
Jenner and Potter, to single these out, 
did not depart from Truman’s for- 
eign policy. Yet, it was imperative 
to join with organized labor and 
with other anti-fascist forces to help 
defeat the McCarthys, Jenners, Pot- 
ters, and Cains. In the eyes of the 
masses, and in fact, such men were 


and are the open symbols of extreme 
reaction and arch-anti-communism, 
of American fascism. Their defeat 
would have had the odjective signifi- 
cance of a repudiation of McCarthy- 
ism and blatant anti-Communism 
in the eyes of the world and national 
opinion. This despite the sudjective 
position of their Democratic oppo- 
nents on the issues of peace and 
Communism. 

Of course, to have joined in an 
active struggle to defeat these open 
symbols of extreme reaction and 
fascism, required considerable skill 
on our part. It required the flexibility 
of being able to work with the move- 
ments for their defeat. At the same 
time, while part of the common fight, 
it was necessary to find the ways and 
means of expressing our own dis- 
tinctly critical position of official 
policies. It is quite clear that the 
McCarthyites could not be defeated 
so long as the Democrats accepted 
McCarthy’s main thesis of the “Com- 
munist menace” and strove to out- 
McCarthy McCarthy in their Red- 
baiting. The Democrats, by pleading 
their agreement with McCarthy's 
“motives,” and their disagreement 
only with his “methods,” gave up 
their chance of beating him. It is 
impossible to separate motives from 
methods. The failure to challenge 
McCarthy’s fascist motives as well as 
his fascist methods must lead to the 
strengthening of McCarthyism. 

But this kind of argument could 
best be made while fighting side by 
side with the labor and progressive 
movement to defeat the McCarthy- 
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ites, and not by standing on the 
sidelines. In many states the Left 
forces did stand on the sidelines. 
Where they did not, where they en- 
tered the fray, they not only ce- 
mented ties with wider masses but 
also influenced the course of the 
immediate struggle itself. 

It is quite obvious that where the 
Left did join with the labor move- 
ment and with others in joint effort, 
it is today in a better position to 
discuss with the workers the vital 
lessons of the elections and why it 
is that labor suffered a defeat. Where, 
however, the Left ran candidates in- 
discriminately, paying no heed to 
the danger of running into head-on 
collision with the labor movement, 
it widened the rift between it and 
the ranks of the organized workers. 
And this in its turn did not win votes 
for Hallinan and Bass. It lost them, 
for as the National Resolution cor- 
rectly states, “a rigid third party line 
... had no foundation in the exist- 
ing alignment of forces and mass 
trends.” To have pursued it, meant 
to have lost touch with the realities 
of the situation in the labor move- 
ment, among the Negro people, and 
in the organized mass movement 
generally. 

A proof of the narrowness of the 
electoral tactics employed in most 
places by our Party and the Left is, 
that it became necessary to combat 
strong tendencies in our ranks to “sit 
out” the elections. The most striking 
thing about this tendency is that it 
was most prevalent among our trade 
union and shop workers and among 


our mass workers generally. 

It is our opinion that the main 
reason for this tendency, and the 
main obstacle also to the successful 
combating of Right- opportunist 
tendencies, was the narrowness of 
the tactical line pursued. The truth 
is that many of our comrades, par- 
ticularly those in Right-wing led 
unions and mass organizations, found 
themselves incapable of applying the 
tactical line for fear of completely 
isolating themselves. Nor is it sur- 
prising that in many industrial areas, 
unions under Left influence did less 
to activize their rank-and-file in po- 
litical action than did conservative- 
led locals. Thus the cropping forth 
of an “anti-parliamentary” tendency 
must be seen as a reflection of the one- 
sided and narrow tactical line pursued 
in the elections. 

Communist and Left workers must 
never “sit things out.” They must 
always be in the heart and center of 
every real movement and struggle. 
To sit on our haunches until the 
masses “are ready for us” is to wait 
both endlessly and aimlessly. 

Engels, in his classical work, Anti- 
Duehring, made the penetrating ob- 
servation that a mere knowledge that 
the barley plant is governed by the 
“negation of the negation” as the 
general law of development, does 
not enable one to grow barley suc- 
cessfully, any more than the knowl- 
edge of how different sounds are 
produced by the different thickness 
of strings, enables one to play the 
violin. One also must learn the pe- 
culiarities of each particular process 
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of development as a result of prac- 
tice. 

To know that labor must break 
from bourgeois politics, must play 
an independent class role on the po- 
litical arena, is one thing. To know 
how to begin, concretely, practically, 
to move labor towards this position, 
is quite another thing. For the united 
labor movement of tomorrow can 
only grow out of the divided labor 
movement of today. Similarly labor’s 
independent class organization and 
action on the political field can only 
grow out of the present-day political 
action of the labor movement, nar- 
row, restricted, and tied to bour- 
geois politics though it still is. 

The question of working inside 
of, and with, the labor movement, 
while playing a distinct vanguard 
role, does not mean putting aside the 
goal of a new mass party of the com- 
mon people led by labor, as some 
comrades may fear. It is bringing 
that goal closer, for the only way to 
attain it, is by, and through, the 
organized working class, in alliance 
with the Negro people, the poor farm- 
ers and other progressive masses. 

In a letter addressed to August 
Bebel, Engels once wrote that “Who- 
ever expects a ‘pure’ social revolu- 
tion will never live to see it.” How 
true is this of every great mass 
movement! A “pure” mass move- 
ment is only a figment of a sec- 
retarian’s imagination. Every truly 
mass movement is a mixed move- 
ment, a medley of different, fre- 
quently conflicting currents and 
tendencies. The third party move- 
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ment when it takes shape also will 
be such a movement. There is noth- 
ing to fear in this, so long as we 
always remember the two fold nature 
of our task as a vanguard Party, 
What we should fear is the danger 
of being isolated just on the eve of 
new developments which are bound 
to bring about important political 
changes. 
* * > 

In analyzing the weaknesses and 
errors of the Party and the Left in 
the elections, it must be noted that 
the danger of a narrow sectarian 
policy, of a “rigid third party line” 
which would bring us into head-on 
collision with the labor movement, 
was seen in advance. Attempts were 
made at the outset of the campaign, 
and in various stages of it, to broaden 
the Party’s tactical line. The articles 
by Paul Mercer, which appeared in 
the columns of the Dasly Worker, 
both prior to the Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Progressive Party conven- 
tions, as well as after them, were on 
the whole sound estimates of the 
actual situation. They presented a 
correct line of policy. But these did 
not become the line of the Party m 
practice. 

Why is this so? The first reason 
is stated in the Draft Resolution. 
The leadership failed to self-critically 
examine “the root of the resistance 
to such a policy which flowed pri- 
marily from the mistakes in the 
1948 election campaign.” The failure 
“objectively and fearlessly” and also 
publicly to draw all the lessons from 


the 1948 elections made it difficult © 
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for the whole Party to understand 
the difference in the tactical approach 
proposed for the 1952 elections. It 
must be said, however, that if we 
failed to bring about a correction of 
the Party’s electoral policy in practice, 
this represented not merely a repeti- 
tion of the ’48 mistake but a com- 
pounding of it. For, unlike ’48, there 
was not even the slightest grounds 
for believing that a mass breakaway 
from the two parties would take place. 

This difficulty became even more 
pronounced when nothing was done 
by the Party leadership to criticize 
publicly the numerous sectarian ap- 
plications of the Party policy. For 
example, at the Progressive Party 
Convention there were various nar- 
row views expressed, and in some 
cases by individuals who were er- 
roneously viewed as speaking for our 
Party. Yet these received no public 
criticism on our part. Or, one can 
cite the errors made in the State of 
Washington. There the Progressive 
Party swung from the extreme of 
believing that no independent ticket 
for President was needed, to that of 
filing candidates for all major offices. 
It thereby stood apart from the labor 
movement and other forces in what 
proved to be a successful struggle 
to defeat the McCarthyite Senator 
Cain. Nor was there any public 
criticism of what was undoubtedly 
a mistake on the part of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party in New York City 
in running its own candidates in 
every congressional district but one. 

Speaking out publicly on these 
political errors, was all the more 


necessary, and yet more difficult to 
carry through. This is so because the 
semi-legal conditions in which the 
Party had to function made it im- 
possible to convene a national plenum 
or national conference at which pol- 
icy could be debated and clarified 
for the whole Party. 


There is a second reason for the 
resistance in our ranks to a broader 
mass policy. For some period of 
time there has grown up a point of 
view which believes that the Left, 
by a policy of head-on collision with 
the existing Right-led mass organiza- 
tions, and by establishing its own 
independent Left-led organizations, 
will successfully undermine the posi- 
tions of the reformist and Social- 
Democratic leaders and take the lead- 
ership of the masses from them. Ex- 
pressions of this point of view are 
to be found in every field of work— 
in trade union work, in work among 
the Negro people, in work on the 
political field, in work among na- 
tionality groups, etc. Jt is the root 
cause for the strong resistance in our 
ranks to work among masses and in 
organizations not under our leader- 


ship. 


What is wrong with this point of 
view? As we have remarked previ- 
ously, it is basically false to set up 
artificial barriers which separate us 
from the masses. We must be where 
the masses are, wherever they are! 
Lenin, in his “Left”-wing Commu- 
nism, explains how the Russian Bol- 
sheviks worked even within the 
Czarist police-sponsored societies for 








working people, trying to work le- 
gally in the most reactionary-led 
organizations, so long as these or- 
ganizations were made up of work- 
ing people. 

In the second place, we must bear 
in mind that the masses are better 
organized today than in any other 
previous period. And it is a serious 
error to assume that those not organ- 
ized are more militant necessarily and 
more to the Left than those who are. 
Thus, to point to the large number 
who are unorganized as “our base” 
is over-simplifying matters. As we 
have shown previously, even in the 
*30s when the mass of unorganized 
workers moved in the direction of 
union organization, this develop- 
ment found its expression in a mass 
movement and an explosion within 
the old craft-led A. F. of L. It was 
not alone, nor even mainly, in a 
movement towards independent Left- 
led unions. 

Furthermore, it would be a mistake 
to ignore the mass intimidation and 
terror which exists today. Every 
organization established by the Left 
is branded as “subversive” by the 
real subversives. Under such circum- 
stances to expect a mass influx into 
these organizations at this time, 
would be to indulge in wishful think- 
ing. 

Of course, it cannot be precluded 
that large masses will at certain 
points along the way be compelled 
to leave some of the present reform- 
ist-led organizations, when they can 
no longer influence the policies and 
leadership of these organizations. 
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This can only come about through a 
revolt from within, and only when 
the rank-and-file in these organiza- 
tions feels compelled to take this 
action. 

Nor does this mean that the pres- 
ent organizations led by the Left are 
unimportant. They are of great im- 
portance. They give a lead, exert 
pressure and guarantee that masses 
are not left leaderless. Their very 
existence becomes a factor influenc- 
ing larger masses and larger mass 
organizations. Thus, the existence 
of the Civil Rights Congress, for 
example, has been of great impor- 
tance in giving leadership on a whole 
number of struggles and issues. It 
has exerted pressure upon such or- 
ganizations as the N.A.A.C.P. and 
the Civil Liberties Union to act more 
vigorously in behalf of civil rights 
and civil liberties. 

But Left-led organizations can be- 
come obstacles to reaching the masses. 
This will be so if and where they are 
seen as the mam mediums for our 
work. Or, if their needs are counter- 
posed to the main task of working 
within, and influencing the larger 
mass organizations of the people 
now led by reformists and Social- 
Democrats in a constructive and 
progressive direction. 

Thus it can be said, that one of 
the major reasons for the resistance 
to a broader tactical line in the elec- 
tions is the fact that sectarianism 
does exist in our ranks. High sound- 
ing “Left” phrases are used to conceal 
what is essentially a Right-oppor- 
tunist fear of working among masses 
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not directly under Communist or 
Left leadership. 

How sectarianism warps the think- 
ing of sections of the Party can be 
seen in a crass and even shocking 
example. In one state organization 
of our Party all Party clubs were 
asked what perspectives they saw 
for mass work in their own areas and 
fields of work. A majority of the 
clubs replied that they saw no possi- 
bilities for mass work. Imagine! No 
possibilities for mass work in this 
day and ‘age! 

It does not take much thought to 
figure out how comrades could draw 
such completely erroneous and im- 
potent conclusions. In the first place, 
they apparently live in a world unto 
themselves, completely separated 
from the existing mass organizations 
and movements. And there are mass 
organizations and movements every- 
where on one level or another. In the 
second place, these comrades appar- 
ently conceive of mass work as con- 
sisting merely of the projection of 
some Left-led organization or Left- 
led campaign. They do not think of 
mass work as starting with the masses 
themselves and the issues that are 
uppermost before them. They do not 
think of mass work as the work of 
being with the masses, of patiently, 
tirelessly, step by step, drop by drop, 
and not all in one leap or in one 
dose, bringing them heightened un- 
derstanding. What, may we ask can 
the perspective of such comrades be? 
Apparently, to wait for the tide to turn 


and for the masses to come to them! 
* _ +. 


While treating the subject of “Left” 
sectarianism, it is important to touch 
on the relationship between the strug- 
gle against sectarianism and that 
against Right opportunism. We do 
so, because in our opinion there is 
widespread confusion in our ranks 
on this score. Such confusion hinders 
and harms both the struggle against 
sectarianism as well as Right oppor- 
tunism. This confusion is frequently 
expressed in a lifeless, dogmatic and 
pedantic discussion over which of 
these dangers constitutes the main 
one. 

A few months ago, in the publica- 
tion of one of our state organiza- 
tions, the following query appeared: 
“In the August issue . . . you em- 
phasized the fight against sectarian- 
ism. Does this mean that Right 
opportunism is no longer the main 
danger?” The editor of this publi- 
cation replies to this question with a 
most emphatic, “Absolutely not. To 
the contrary, Right opportunism re- 
mains the main danger.” 

Is this a correct answer to the 
question? It is not. In the first place, 
the very posing of the question in 
that form is incorrect. It is a general 
abstract way of posing a question 
which can only be answered cor- 
rectly in a concrete way. It asks 
whether Right opportunism is still 
the main danger. Where? In the 
labor movement? In the Party? If 
in the Party, under what concrete 
conditions? In what field of work? 
To what concrete struggle or set of 
conditions is it referring? Apparently 
to all in general, and therefore to 
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none in particular. 

The comrade editor who answers 
the question, gives reasons for his 
(or her) reply. He writes: “So long 
as the American ruling class follows 
policies aimed at world domination, 
militarism and force (both at home 
and abroad), and so long as the 
official leadership of the labor move- 
ment continues to capitulate to these 
ruling class policies, so long will 
Right opportunism continue to be 
the main danger facing the working 
class, its organizations and its van- 
guard Party. For the Party cannot 
be separated from the working class 
and the labor movement of which it 
is a part.” 

This is indeed a simple measuring 
rod. But we fear this yardstick is a 
bit too stiff and brittle to measure 
an object which is not straight but 
multi-curved. 

The first error made by this com- 
rade is that he sees the identity be- 
tween the Party and the working 
class in a mechanical and non-dia- 
lectical way. He says that since the 
Party cannot be separated from the 
working class, therefore that which 
constitutes the main danger in the 
working class must also be the main 
danger in the ranks of the Party. 

Lenin declared many years ago 
that “the principal enemy” of the 
Communists in the working-class 
movement, the enemy which “has 
claimed, and still claims, most of the 
attention” is, opportunism. But Lenin 
wrote this precisely in a booklet in 
which he was singling out “Left” 
sectarianism as the main danger 


within the world Communist moye- 
ment of that day (1920). Lenin hit 
out so sharply and so scathingly 
against phrasemongering and “Left” 
sectarianism in the young Commu- 
nist Parties because he realized that 
this “disease” was the main obstacle 
at the time to a successful struggle 
against opportunism within the la- 
bor movement as such. 

In other words, Lenin never forgot 
that in the imperialist countries the 
main enemy in the working-class 
movement was opportunism. But he 
also understood that the reflection 
of this opportunism within the par- 
ties of the working class could and 
did frequently take the distorted form 
of “Left” sectarianism. “Leftism,” 
Lenin said, “was often a sort of 
punishment for the opportunist sins 
of the working-class movement. Both 
monstrosities mutually supplemented 
each other” (“Left’-wing Commu- 
nism in Selected Works, Vol. X, p. 

1). 
’ This last sentence deserves spe- 
cial attention. How these “mon- 
strosities* mutually supplement each 
other, mutually feed upon each other, 
is too little understood in our ranks. 
Were it understood, there would not 
be so much smug feeling that Right 
opportunism is a crime and abomi- 
nation, but “Leftism” only “a little 
bit bad.” 

In Comrade Foster’s latest book 
there are a number of vivid examples 
from the history of the American 
working class and our own Party of 
how Right opportunism fed “Left” 
sectarian views, and how “Left” see 
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tarianism, in turn, only further en- 
trenched and strengthened the tend- 
ency of Right opportunism. In 1903, 
for example, the  socialist-minded 
workers introduced a resolution in 
the A. F. of L. Convention which 
called upon the trade-union move- 
ment to “advise the working people 
to organize their economic and po- 
litical power to secure for labor the 
full equivalent of its toil and the 
overthrow of the wage system” (Fos- 
ter’s History of the Communist 
Party of the U.S., pp. 98-99). This 
socialist-sponsored resolution got tre- 
mendous support, being defeated by 
the narrow margin of 4,899 to 4,171 
votes. Yet two years later, in 1905, 
the Gompers opportunism which 
held sway in the A. F. of L. became 
so unbearable for the Left-wing and 
socialist militants, that they decided 
to depart from its ranks. They took 
the path of dual-unionism, forming 
the I.W.W. Thus the Right oppor- 
tunism of the labor officialdom led 
to “Leftism” among the class con- 
scious workers. 

What was the consequence of this 
development? Did it weaken or 
strengthen the dominant current of 
opportunism in the labor movement? 
It strengthened it. It withdrew from 
the ranks of the A. F. of L. the very 
workers who were cognizant of the 
danger of opportunism and could 
give battle to it. It therefore turned 
over the bulk of the organized work- 
ers to the tender mercies of the labor 
bureaucrats. 

Today we can see all this. We are 
plainly and unalterably opposed to 


dual unionism. And yet, here and 
there, within unions in which oppor- 
tunism on the part of the official 
leadership must be fought, we have 
frequently weakened this fight by 
narrow and sectarian policies an our 
part. We have thus inadvertently 
strengthened opportunism. [¢ must 
be understood that to fight opportu- 
nism in a sectarian way 1s to strength- 
en opportunism! 

The comrade who wrote the reply 
to the question about the “main 
danger,” seems to believe that the 
main danger within the Party can 
be established for a whole period of 
time as something fixed and im- 
movable. The logic of his answer, in 
fact, would be to assume that Right 
opportunism must inevitably be the 
main danger in the ranks of our 
Party until the leadership of the 
working class is won. And after it 
is won, does “Leftism” then become 
the main danger? Obviously, this is 
mechanical and false. 

As against attempting to find the 
main danger in an abstract way, and 
for whole periods of time, it would 
be better to accept the more scienti- 
fically accurate characterization of 
this problem by Stalin. In his report 
to the 17th Party Congress, delivered 
in January 1934, Stalin explained 
that: “It would be absurd to attempt 
to give ready-made recipes suitable 
for all times and for all conditions 
as regards the major and minor dan- 
ger. Such recipes do not exist. The 
major danger is the deviation against 
which we have ceased to fight... . 
The question as to which is the 
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major danger . . . is determined not 
by futile, formal controversies, but 
by a Marxian analysis of the situa- 
tion at the given moment, and by a 
study of the mistakes that have been 
committed in this sphere” (Lenin- 
ism, Selected Writings, pp. 348-9). 

The “sphere” of which Stalin was 
speaking was that of the “national 
problem,” but he added: “The same 
should be said of the Right and the 
‘Left’ deviations in the sphere of 
general policy. Here, too, as in other 
spheres, there is no little confusion 
in the views of certain members of 
our Party. Sometimes while fighting 
against the Right deviation, they 
turn away from the ‘Left’ deviation 
and relax the fight against it, on the 
assumption that it is not dangerous, 
or hardly dangerous. This is a grave 
and dangerous error. This is a con- 
cession to the ‘Left’ deviation which 
is impermissible for a member of 
the Party” (Ibid, p. 349). 

Why is it impermissible? Because, 
adds Stalin, “We have always said 
that the ‘Lefts’ are also Rights, only 
they mask their Right-ness behind 
Left phrases.” How true this is! 
Those in our ranks who refuse to 
work with the masses as they are, in 
reality are only capitulating to op- 
portunism, are afraid to fight it in 
the ranks of the masses. 

How concrete one must be in de- 
termining which danger is upper- 
most and must therefore receive the 
major blow at the given moment, 
can be seen by the way in which 
Lenin fought against both Right op- 
portunism and “Leftism.” In July, 


1921, at the Third Congress of the 
Communist International, Lenin 
hurled his sharpest lance against 
what he termed ‘Left’ absurdities,” 
A few months later, after the “ultra- 
Lefts” had been defeated at the con- 


gress, the Right opportunists within - 


the German Communist Party began 
to raise their heads more openly and 
more boldly. Lenin then shifted his 
main attack in that direction, while 
defending his position at the Third 
Congress, where, as he put it, “I was 
on the extreme Right flank” (Se- 
lected Works, Vol. X, p. 310). 
Earlier, in the midst of the intense 
terror following the defeat of the 
1905 Revolution, the Bolsheviks un- 
der Lenin’s leadership conducted an 
endless struggle against all tendencies 
towards Right opportunist capitula- 
tion and liquidation. But they just 
as zealously fought for close ties with 
the masses, for mass policies. In 1908, 
they were compelled to wage a major 
struggle against the “Left” sectari- 
ans who opposed participation in 
“the most reactionary ‘parliament’” 
(the Duma), and who likewise op- 
posed working in the legal workers’ 
societies “which were restricted by 
the most reactionary laws.” In this 
struggle Lenin did not hesitate to 
admit that the Bolsheviks had been 
mistaken in their boycott of the 
Duma in 1907, and “that in this 
single” case “the Mensheviks were 
right as against the Bolsheviks.” 
We should learn to display the 
same concreteness in the struggle 
against Right opportunism and 
“Left” sectarianism in our own 
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ranks. And it is not too difficult to 
find numerous expressions of both 
these tendencies. Each particular situ- 
ation and struggle must be examined 
concretely in order to ascertain the 
specific errors made. What may be 
the main danger in one place may 
not be in another. For example, in 
Right-led unions in which our forces 
are in the main isolated and hold no 
leading posts, the main tendency 
most frequently, although not al- 
ways, is that of “Left” sectarianism. 
This is expressed in a narrow ap- 
proach to the union, in a failure to 
see and think of the union “as our 
own”—not in a partisan sense, but in 
the broadest working-class sense. 
Where, however, Communists hold 
positions of leadership in trade un- 
ions and in mass organizations gen- 
erally, there the main tendency fre- 
quently is that of Right opportunism, 
although this too is sprinkled liber- 
ally sometimes with sectarian prac- 
tices. Particularly in trade unions 
where Communists are in posts of 
leadership they must beware of a 
certain danger of isolation arising 
from the Right opportunist tendency 
to base themselves on the more 
highly-paid workers, and not on the 
great mass of unskilled, semi-skilled 
and new workers, which includes in 
the first place the Negro workers, 
but also the women and young work- 
ers. This type of isolation can arise 
where Communists in the leadership 
of unions work exclusively through 
top “maneuvers,” do not base them- 
selves always upon the rank-and-file, 
resist following broad united front 


policies, and work in a bureaucratic 
way typical of the style of the re- 
formist trade-union officials. 

Thus it is necessary to be concrete, 
for even the danger of isolation need 
not always arise from the “Left.” 

It is the opinion of this writer that 
at this particular moment the main 
danger in the ranks of our Party is 
that of “Left” sectarianism. But this 
does not mean that we can become 
complacent about the many mani- 
festations of Right opportunism, for 
to do so would only mean to swing 
from one extreme to another, and 
inevitably to create the conditions 
in which Right opportunism would 
assume the proportions of the gravest 
danger. The sad experience of our 
Party with Browder Right-oppor- 
tunist revisionism should still be fresh 
in our memories. 

This means that the struggle should 
never be conducted on one front 
to the exclusion of the other. Can we, 
for example, ignore the continued 
manifestations of white chauvinism 
in our ranks? Or, those of Negro 
nationalism? Can we overlook the 
hesitations to defend our Marxist- 
Leninist principles from the attempts 
of the enemy to distort and discredit 
these in the eyes of the people? Can 
we close our eyes to the tendency to 
give way to the difficulties of circu- 
lating our Communist press and 
literature to larger numbers of work- 
ers? Or, to hide the face of our Party? 
Can we continue to tolerate the low 
theoretical level of our Party and 
the still strong influence of narrow 
practicalism upon our thinking? No, 
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these opportunist tendencies cannot 
be overlooked. 


The Draft Resolution of the Na- 
tional Committee should bring about 
the most intense, thorough and self- 
critical review of the work of our 
Party in every field of activity and 
from top to bottom. It should open 
up a period in which the struggle for 
correct mass policies, for close ties 
with the masses, is one participated 
in by every Communist and every 
Party organization. Every Party club 
should ask itself: What are our links 
with the masses? How are we work- 
ing among and influencing masses? 
What lessons are to be drawn from 
our own work? 

In this way we can thwart the at- 
tempts of the enemy to isolate our 
Party from the working class and 
the American people. In this way 
we can strengthen the ideological 
clarity and unity of our Party around 


its National Committee headed by 
Comrades Foster and Dennis. In 
this way we can take to heart and 
translate into deeds the words of 
Georgi Dimitroff: “. . . the leader. 
ship of the working class by the 
Communist Party cannot be attained 
by a process of spontaneous devel- 
opment. The leading role of the 
Communist Party in the struggles of 
the working class must be won. For 
this purpose it is necessary, not to 
rant about the leading role of the 
Communists, but to merit and win 
the confidence of the working masses 
by everyday mass work and correct 
policy.”* 

In the period ahead, with its sharp- 
ening class struggles, we shall have 
every possibility “to merit and win 
the confidence of the working 
masses” if, however, we do not for- 
get the need for “everyday mass 
work and correct policy.” 





* The United Front Against Fascism, New Cen 
tury, N. Y., 1935, p. 85. 





A CORRECTION 


A typographical error occurred in the “Draft Resolution on the Situa- 
tion Growing Out of the Presidential Election,” by the National Com- 
mittee, C.P.U.S.A., as published in Political Affairs, December, 1952. 
The line reading: “It placed the professed party of monopoly capital, 
the Republican Party, in control of the government” (p. 5) should have 
read: “It placed the preferred party of monopoly capital, the Republican 


Party, in control of the government.”—Ed. 
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By Henry T. Goodwin 


“PRIDE GOES BEFORE A FALL!” It is an 
old adage, but true nonetheless. For 
it is the collective folk experience 
that, exactly when individuals, insti- 
tutions or systems feel their weak- 
fiesses growing to the danger point, 
they seek to reassure themselves and 
their dependents by boasting of their 
perfect health and of their trium- 
phant solution of all problems. 

This is the significance of the New 
Year’s edition of Life (January 5). 
In a special issue, “The American 
and His Economy,” Life paints for 
its ten million readers a booming 
Horatio Alger picture of our “one 
trillion, three hundred billion dollar 
economy”: “We have a good system 
for making hard work worthwhile 
for anybody who wants to try it.... 
its right name is capitalism modified 
by democracy. .. . We are moving, 
not towards socialism, but past so- 
cialism. . . . Our system is adapted, 
not to the past, but to the present 
and future.” 

Of course, this high-power boasting 
that the American economy has 
solved all its problems is nothing 
new. For it is a characteristic of the 
capitalist economic cycle that crises 
are preceded by booms, and that in 
these booms the capitalist, intoxicated 
by large sales and high profits, feels 


“Life’s” Dream Picture 


that all problems of past and future 
are but the ghosts of forgotten fears. 
That is why on reading Life’s paean 
of praise to the American economy 
one gets a distinct feeling: “This is 
where we came in—in 1928 and 1929.” 

Comrade Foster says: 

It was in this spirit that Herbert 
Hoover . . . assured the people after 
his election in November, 1928, that 
the United States was then on the verge 
of abolishing poverty. 

The substance of what all these ex- 
uberant boosters of American capi- 
talism were saying was that capitalism 
in this country, by the natural processes 
of its evolution, was turning isto 
socialism, if not something far superior. 
Capitalism in the United States, dis- 
tinct from that in Europe, had over- 
come its internal contradictions, had 
“come of age,” was being democ- 
ratized, and had entered upon an 
endless upward spiral of development 
and mass prosperity. . . . Henry Ford 
had superseded Karl Marx.* 

But despite the pat similarity of 
today’s boasting—almost like reviv- 
ing an old hit tune of a past genera- 
tion—there are certain differences 
that are of historic importance: 

First: among the big capitalists, 
their economists, publicists, advisers 





*W. Z. Foster: History of the Communist 
roy, i the Unsted States, International, 1952, 
24 








and politicians, few believe it them- 
selves. On the contrary, there is wide- 
spread concern and foreboding about 
the economic prospects, temporarily 
toned down so as not to becloud the 
happy return of a Republican ad- 
ministration—a consummation that 
was supposed to solve exactly the 
problems of “the nation’s business.” 

Second: there is no comparison as 
to the vast volume of material di- 
rected at the masses today, aimed 
not only at getting them to accept 
one or another measure of capitalist 
policy, but at winning them over as 
active believers in the capitalist sys- 
tem as a whole. 

Why this vast increase and more 
sweeping aim? Because in the course 
of the past generation great changes 
have taken place in the United States 
and on a world scale. 

Here at home, while the organized 
movement for Socialism still appears 
to be weak, the capitalists know that 
the great depression of the ’30’s shook 
the faith of the American working 
class in the capitalist system; that de- 
spite the New Deal, the “recoveries” 
and the “booms,” the experience re- 
mains. (True, it is no Freudian 
“compulsion,” as the Democrats and 
the labor leaders found out when 
they thought that merely by saying 
“Remember the Depression!”, the 
masses would forget even the issue 
of peace.) But the fact remains that 
depression and war are the outstand- 
ing social memories of most adult 
Americans. This is no secure basis 
for faith in a system. 

A major outcome of the fierce 
struggles of the depression period 
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was the historic victory of the work- 
ers in organizing the basic industries. 
Thus, whereas in the ’20’s the capi- 
talists faced a basically unorganized 
working class, today the working 
class is basically organized. As the 
workers broke their way through the 
fog of class-collaborationist open- 
shop and company union propaganda 
to trade-union organization, so they 
can break through the class-collabo- 
rationist propaganda of today to in- 
dependent political action, and even- 
tually to Socialism. 

The American workers are not yet 
disillusioned with the capitalist sys- 
tem, nor do they yet understand the 
perspective of Socialism. But they 
are watching—and will gain new 
experience in future struggles. 

On a world scale the historic 
change is the magnificent expansion 
and strength of the world of Social- 
ism. Thirty years ago, the capitalists 
could still comfort themselves by 
talking of “the Soviet experiment.” 
An experiment can always fail. But 
today, a short 35 years after the ad- 
vent of the first socialist government, 
Socialism has replaced capitalism in 
one-third of the world—8o0,000,000 
people have gone forever beyond the 
clutches of capitalism. The Soviet 
Union, under the superb leadership 
of Lenin and Stalin, has surmounted 
incredible difficulties placed in its 
path by world imperialism—by his- 
tory itself—and has shown the way 
that other great countries have been 
able to follow. Before the eyes of 
every people of the world, Capitalism 
and Socialism are demonstrating 
their nature and character and what 
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they have to offer the people. 

The capitalist propagandists have 
the task of seeking by all means to 
avert that day when the American 
people, as well as others, will render 
on the capitalist system the ancient 
verdict: “Counted, counted, weighed 
and wanting!” The result is, on the 
one hand, the terrific propaganda 
campaign to distort the picture of the 
Socialist world; and, on the other, 
the advertising of a dream-picture of 
America that the people are supposed 
to gaze at and imagine that this is 
the world they live in. 


II 


Let us now take a brief look at 
this dream-world presented by Life, 
the outstanding mass propaganda 
organ of Big Business, for the edifi- 
cation of the petty-bourgeoisie and 
for the feeding of petty-bourgeois 
illusions among the working class. 

It is a world without classes, or at 
least where classes and class struggle 
are disappearing. The industrial 
working class is kept far in the back- 
ground, in favor of presentation of 
a “house-buyer,” a model, a business 
executive, a chemist, a business ex- 
ecutive (again!), a “hair-cream pitch- 
man,” a teacher, etc., as typical pro- 
tagonists in “The American and His 
Economy.” The only heavy indus- 
tries shown (to illustrate “The Reign 
of Chemistry”) are plants which 
operate with practically no workers 
in sight. 

“Visit a really up-to-date factory 
and your first question will be likely 
to be ‘But where are the men?’” 

e 49). The capitalist’s dream: if 


only we could have industry with- 
out a working class!* But is the 
working-class decreasing? A little 
further on, the same article admits: 
“Fewer Americans work for them- 
selves than formerly; more work for 
somebody else. . . . It is likely to be 
a corporation that commands their 
labors.” 

The only discussion of capital- 
labor relations is not in auto, steel 
or any basic industry, not on a na- 
tion-wide scale, but in a secondary 
industry—the Crown-Zellerbach Pa- 
per Mills at Camas, Washington. 
(“The Company of Smiling Em- 
ployees,” p. 84-5). The smiles are 
duly photographed, but the relations 
seem a little weird—or, shall we say, 
“non-typical.” 

Foremen are called “key men,” so 
they belong to the A. F. of L., but 
can hire and fire. Life’s “full report- 
ing” doesn’t consider it worthwhile 
to say anything about wages, hours 
or conditions, or even to mention the 
name of the union or the number of 
workers. In the central picture a 
worker is getting a 10-year pin and 
a handshake from the vice-president 
of the company! “Corsages were 
given to all women receiving pins.” 
A “key man” and some workers are 
on a picnic with Vera Berney, per- 
sonnel director. “How could I get 
mad at Vera?” says Charlie. ... 
“She’s a friend.” And finally, a touch 
of Freud: “U.S. corporations are 


* Can it be considered unrelated that Léfe also 
carries three pages of “‘portraits of machine 
tools” by Artzybasheff: “In combination they 
are the tools capable of reproducing themselves 

. the artist has portra them with human- 
like arms, legs and features.” (p. 59). The 
workers are not to be seen, but the machines 
are personified. 
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taking up . . . a hard-headed recog- 
nition that employees work better if 
they feel useful and happy instead 
of lost and unwanted.” 

Such is the picture of Labor and 
Capital relationships in the United 
States! 

Life is of course a past master at 
the art of genteel suppression and 
falsification of facts. A fact may be 
mentioned, but left as unimportant, 
non-typical or insignificant in the 
midst of a welter of words and pic- 
tures presenting—the opposite of the 
facts. Conscious a little perhaps, that 
the “smiling employees” will hardly 
get by as a picture of the class strug- 
gle in America today, Life presents 
two tiny additional pictures of labor 
relations: a deputy assaulting an auto 
striker in 1937 and Reuther shaking 
hands with GM representatives to- 
day “after peacefully negotiating a 
new contract.” 

Of course this is also to show how 
“things have improved.” But it cov- 
ers up the fact that it was the auto 
strikers’ resistance to the deputies 
and their readiness, if need be, to face 
deputies again, that makes possible 
the contract; and that, whatever 
may be his own role, Reuther’s hand- 
shake, as far as the union is con- 
cerned, represents not class-collabo- 
ration but a contract—a relative truce 
between two powerful class forces— 
based on the union’s strength and 
ability to fight. 

But not only is the working-class 
and class struggle disappearing in 
Life's mythological world. The Ne- 
gro people are just wished out of 
existence! Perhaps it is not surpris- 


ing, since this is the common out- 
rageous practice in advertising, and 
this whole issue of Life is nothing 
but advertising for the “American 
system” with the morals and relia- 
bility characteristic of the advertis- 
ing industry. Yet from cover to cover 
there is not one mention of the word 
Negro! In dozens of pictures not one 
Negro appears! A picture of “The 
American and His Economy” from 
which 15 million Negro Americans 
are excluded! 

Does not this show the extent to 
which the Negro question is the 
Achilles Heel of American imperial- 
ism, and the conditions of the Negro 
people the most shameful part of the 
picture, which would spoil its ad- 
vertising value? And what does this 
show of the South, where 10 million 
of the Negro people dwell? The 
South is brushed off as a main bene- 
ficiary of “an agricultural revolu- 
tion” (through mechanization). 
“Once a two-crop land worn out by 
cotton and tobacco, but now a flour- 
ishing food-belt for poultry, cattle, 
fruits and vegetables!” (p. 62). This 
is Life’s picture of what President 
Roosevelt aptly termed “the nation’s 
No. 1 Economic Problem.” 

What of the people’s income? 
“There has been a great social revo- 
lution that has spread prosperity far 
and wide. ... We have opened up 
for American industry a new frontier 
—the purchasing power of the form- 
erly poor” (p. 48). “A trend towards 
people getting more and more on a 
level with each other in what they 


earn” (p. 7). 


Yet: “ rcent of American fam- 
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ilies still earn less than $5,000” (p. 17). 
“In recent years at least 10 percent 
of American families have been try- 
ing to live on incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year and another 15 percent 
on incomes of between $1,000 and 
$2,000” (p. 47). 

Twenty-five percent—one quarter 
of all American families—getting less 
than $2,000 a year! The writer is 
put out by the reprehensible poverty 
of these families who spoil the Amer- 
ican picture. “But who are these 
people? They are not ‘the masses.’ 
They are not a proletariat. They are 
a lot of widely-separated people who 
happen to be in a jam(!)—stranded 
old people, stranded widows, de- 
serted families, migrant workers, 
sharecroppers, ineffective workers 
and physically or mentally disabled 
people.” (!) 

Considering that the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the (unmentioned) Ne- 
gro people earn less than $2,000, it 
is clear that the Negro people are in 
a jam! Sharecroppers are obviously 
in a perpetual jam. In fact, the whole 
question at issue is whether or not 
the mass of the American people are 
not in a jam under the present sys- 
tem. 

Despite the contemptuous brushing 
aside of one-quarter of the popula- 
tion as people of no account, the 
fact is that in 1948 only one-third 
of the people were getting an income 
equal to the Heller Budget of $79.04 
for an average worker’s family. The 
average wage in manufacturing was 
only $54.48.* In 1952, according to 


* L.R.A., Trends in American Capitalism, Ia- 
ternational, 1948, p. 92. 


the A. F. of L., the average weekly 
purchasing power of an unmarried 
worker in industry had declined from 
$56.39 in 1950 to $55.53 (N. Y. Times, 
Feb. 9, 1953). 

Are people “getting more on a 
level”? These figures are in a period 
of “prosperity”! They indicate rather, 
as Comrade Foster points out, “the 
perspective of intensification and ex- 
tension of mass absolute impoverish- 
ment in the United States.”** In con- 
trast to Life’s dream picture, real life 
bears out the law of Marx: “In pro- 
portion as capital accumulates, the lot 
of the laborer, be his payment high 
or low, grows worse.”*** 

Now let us look at the other side 
of the class balance. “1929 was never 
like this!” boasts the feature writer 
Frederick Lewis Allan. “The total 
per capita income of the people of 
the United States was 40 percent 
larger in 1950 than in 1929, even 
making full allowance for the rise in 
the price level” (p. 46). But before 
we let loose with the hurrahs, let's 
see which capita gets what. 

“The top 5 percent of the popula- 
tion . .. between the two world wars 
got about 28 percent of the total take, 
even after taxes. In recent years, they 
have been getting only (!) 17 percent 
of it after taxes.” (p. 47). What a 
world of shamelessness is revealed 
by that “only”! 

Yet even if we accept these figures 
at face value, 17 percent of something 
40 percent larger is equal to nearly 
24 percent of the earlier figure, so 





** W. Z. Foster, cited work, p. 547. 
*** Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 661 
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the absolute decrease is small. And, 
says the writer, apparently thinking 
he is proving something on his side 
of the argument, “Ask . . . how 
many are spending the company’s 
money by way of an expense account. 
.. » Much of what passes for personal 
wealth these days is corporate spend- 
ing.” Exactly! When they spend 
money personally it isn’t from their 
income at all; it’s charged to corpo- 
ration expenses. 

Nevertheless the central editorial 
entitled “What Makes the Economy 
Tick?” draws a solemn and basic 
conclusion from the whole picture 
of “the American and His Economy”: 
that income taxes on the wealthy 
must be cut. “Taxes have almost de- 
stroyed what was once the leafiest 
carrot in the whole American bundle 
of opportunities: the hope of getting 
rich. . . . In a classic but not un-* 
representative case, the former head 
of Dupont, Walter Carpenter earned 
(!) $78,570 in 1923 and $175,000 in 
1947. But his net after taxes in the 
same period shrank from $60,843 to 
$48,251.” 

A place in the poorhouse for Mr. 
Walter Carpenter! Poor fellow, per- 
haps a lawyer could show him a 
trick or two. Obviously he could no 
longer afford to remain as head of 
the Dupont Corporation. 

And what are these corporations 
after all? “Some of them have so 
many owners that none can be a 
power by reason of his ownership; 
to take an extreme example, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph has 
over a million owners and no indi- 
vidual holds more than 1/20 of one 








percent of the stock” (p. 50). 

Here is the biggest fraud of alli— 
that the corporations act on behalf 
of the “million stockholders.” If (to 
accept the figures) the individual 
biggest capitalists in this admittedly 
“extreme example” own only 1/20 of 
one percent of the stock, then this only 
shows their extreme cleverness in 
comparison with their predecessors 
of fifty years ago; that today they 
have advanced immeasurably in their 
skill in controlling and manipulat- 
ing other people’s money, in build- 
ing interlocking directorates, in 
spreading their own capital among 
the most decisive corporations which 
control others. And the larger the 
number of stockholders that “own” 
the corporation, the smaller the indi- 
vidual block of capital required to 
control it. 

But A. T. & T. is admittedly an 
“extreme example.” What of the far 
more typical case of the huge Dupont 
Corporation, where absolute majority 
control is held tightly within the 
various branches of this one family? 
This is far closer to the real picture 
of the huge monopolies in our coun- 
try. 

“Actually, 200 super-wealthy families 
dominate the industries and organ- 
ized wealth of the United States.”* 

So in Life’s dream picture, there 
are no bosses who own the indus- 
tries. And there are no bosses who 
run the industries. “The modern 
corporation is so complex . . . only 
a professional manager can ... 
run it. So today, generally speaking, 
it is management that is in the sad- 


* W. Z. Foster, cited work, p. 546. 
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die.” Life gives examples of “man- 
agement”: “Dupont’s Greenewalkt, 
RCA’s Sarnoff, Ford's Henry II, 
US. Steel’s Hood.” Could these by 
any chance be bosses who own 
chunks of these corporations?— 
Henry Ford for instance? 

They are “flexible executives . . . 
captains of a smooth-working team 
of people who can decide”... 
(among other things) “how to 
achieve a mutually respectful under- 
standing with union representatives.” 
It is so much easier when instead of 
the bosses, the capitalists, they are 
just “management”—just impersonal 
hired executives bound by the poli- 
cies of the corporation and just as 
helpless to depart from them as any 
other employe. Any union leader 
who talks about bargaining with 
“management” is, whether he knows 
it or not, helping the bosses to put 
across this invaluable perversion of 
the facts of the class struggle. 

In contrast with the modern “rep- 
resentatives of management” Life 
shows four cartoons from the nine- 
ties. “The low repute in which busi- 
ness was held by much of the Amer- 
ican public in the late 19th Century 
is indicated by these scurrilous car- 
toons of the tycoons of the period.” 
(Morgan, Rockefeller, Gould, and 
Vanderbilt). “Gould is portrayed as 
amonkey .. . Vanderbilt as the head 
and brains of an evil octopus.” 

In the nineties large numbers of 
average capitalists were fighting with 
considerable mass support against the 
ruthless destruction threatening them 
on the part of the growing power of 
the monopolists who were ushering 


in the stage of imperialism. The mass 
hatred of the Morgans and Rocke- 
fellers was expressed in numerous 
capitalist journals. Today only the 
working-class can lead a_ serious 
struggle against the domination of 
the trusts. In addition the trusts have 
now bought up, swallowed up, or 
started their own press and radio, 
and manufacture their own “public 
opinion.” So, except in the working- 
class press, disrespectful cartoons are 
out! The Fords, Sarnoffs and Greene- 
walts are “held in high repute.” 

But all this structure of “conspicu- 
ous waste,” of high spending of the 
wealthy, of “high standard of living” 
rests on the backs not only of the 
mass of underpaid workers in in- 
dustry and agriculture, but more 
particularly, of the Negro people, and 
of the peoples of the colonies. Directly 
exploiting Puerto Rico, participating 
with Britain and France in the ex- 
ploitation of Africa and Southeast 
Asia, keeping semi-colonies, U.S. im- 
perialism extracts maximum profits 
and throws a small portion as a bribe 
to the American middle class and up- 
per layer of the working class. 

The obscenity of the boasting 
about high American living stand- 
ards stands out in the light of the 
starvation not only of the colonies 
but in Europe also (where it is 
called “austerity”). Whistling over 
other people’s graves, Life joyously 
quotes a story of a Japanese visitor 
in a U.S. supermarket who was 
amazed over the canned dog food on 
sale. “To him it was remarkable 
enough that Americans could afford 
to feed their dogs something better 
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than scraps from the table and that 
tin and paper should be available 
for packaging dog food. But what he 
couldn’t get over was that such a 
great variety of provender should be 
supplied for dogs!” (p. 48). 

Life is so flabbergasted by the won- 
ders of the “new” system that it 
just can’t find a name for it. Finally 
with due hesitation it comes out: 
“The right name for the American 
system is Capitalism modified by 
democracy.” For all this class of 
nonsensical “discoveries,” Lenin once 
made a salient point: “Such simplic- 
ity of mind on the part of the bour- 
geois economists is not surprising. 
Besides, it is in their interests to 
pretend to be so naive.”* 

This definition is of course inten- 
tional hash. The economic system is 
capitalism. Bourgeois democracy is 
the political system that arises on the 
foundation of capitalism as the sys- 
tem most adapted to the needs of de- 
veloping capitalism. It is the system 
of government through which the 
capitalists exercise their rule. Has 
American capitalism been “modified” 
—or changed? Yes. Half a century 
ago it had matured and entered its 
final, decaying stage—imperialism, 
based on the domination of the mo- 
nopolies and bringing with it “reac- 
tion all along the line” (Lenin). 

Has democracy been “modified?” 
Yes. Bourgeois democracy, limited 
at best as far as the masses are con- 
cerned, and increasingly restricted 
as capitalism matures, is now in 





* Lenin: Imperialism, The Highess Stage of 


Goin, Selected Works, International, 1943, 


danger of being transformed into 
fascism by the monopolists and their 
agents and only the determined strug- 
gle of the masses will reverse that 
process and save it. But not one word 
of the frenzied attack on civil liber- 
ties, of the contemptuous trampling 
on the Bill of Rights, of the inquisi- 
tion mania, of the deportation de- 
lirium, of the mass arrests of Com- 
munists, of the increased attacks on 
the Negro people, of the reduction 
of culture to sadism and pornog- 
raphy, of the preparations to destroy 
the unions—not one word of this 
leaks into Life’s picture. 

Perhaps it is not part of the pic- 
ture of “The Economy?” On the 
contrary. It is exactly the climate 
created by capitalism today in fulfill- 
ment of its basic economic law— 
the drive for maximum profits. 

“The state,” says Life “has become 
an umpire state” (p. 55). Actually, 
the domination of the state by the 
monopolies has been virtually made 
into a symbol by the selection of the 
Eisenhower cabinet. The heads of 
General Motors, the Chase National 
Bank, etc., have been graciously 
“granted leave” by the corporations 
they own to run the government 
directly. 

Life’s “Picture of the Week” pre- 
sents the touching scene as Winthrop 
Aldrich “Took formal leave of the 
world of business to enter the world 
of government . . . attending his last 
Christmas concert of the Chase em- 
ployees’ choral society. . . . The choir 
sang . . . Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing. Then . . . Aldrich spoke. 1 
would not leave if I did not feel I 
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could serve my country.” And then 
the man who, as Wall Street’s agent, 
bought the nomination for Eisen- 
hower, departed as Ambassador to 
London to demand that “our” major 
ally intensify its preparations to take 
part in Wall Street’s plans for World 
War III. 


Ill 


One might well ask: How can 
Life expect to get away with this 
fraudulent claim that capitalism in 
America has reached a new stage? 
In his final speech as President, de- 
voted to the subject of how the 
world revolved around me, Truman 
made the same claim: “History will 
record ... that we in America have 
learned how to attain real prosperity 
for our people.” Both Truman and 
Life exploit certain transitory aspects 
of the present situation (“62,000,000 
jobs” etc.) while entirely suppressing 
the decisiye fact that the economy of 
the U.S. today is a war economy. A 
war economy is morally monstrous 
and economically hollow. “It gives 
industry” as Stalin pointed out,” “a 
one-sided war direction . . . and 
confronts the country with an eco- 
nomic crisis.” While Life makes re- 
ference to “defense spending,” there 
is complete suppression of the fact 
that only the huge production of arms 
has staved off a major depression. 

In an analysis especially prepared 
by the editors of Fortune, Life points 
out how our economy carries out 
“corrections”: “A good example of 
such a ‘correction’ is the now al- 
most forgotten ‘recession’ of 1949.... 
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Steel production fell to about 75 per- 
cent of capacity. Unemployment rose 
to 4 million in the summer of 1949 
and to more than 4.5 million early 
in 1950. The recession was sharp, 
but it was short lived. For business 
. .. reduced prices, improved quality 
and ... began to sell hard... . By 
the spring of 1950 the correction was 
over. It was, by common consent, 
just about the pleasantest recession 
the country had ever suffered” (p. 
86). 

Isn’t this suppression and fakery? 
Isn’t it common knowledge that the 
summer of 1949 was just when the 
arms spending began on a major 
scale, and that June, 1950 was when 
the Korean war just “happened” to 
get started, and the arms production 
went into high gear? Not “correc- 
tions” by “business,” but arms and 
war staved off the depression. 

Life’s Pollyanna picture is for mass 
consumption. It is of a piece with the 
demagogic campaign speeches of 
Eisenhower that were written by 
Life’s writers. But in their own busi- 
ness journals the capitalists talk dif- 
ferently. The “defense” spending 
cannot go on indefinitely. Its peak is 
in sight, and what follows then? 

Life is too clever to attempt to 
deny what all business circles are be- 
ginning to admit: that a recession of 
unknown extent lies ahead. The 
thing is to treat it gaily (over-the-tea- 
cups style): “We may even soon 
have something that looks almost 
like a mild recession” (p. 7); confi- 
dently (presidential announcement 
style): “Prolonged mass unemploy- 
ment ,. . can neither be theoretically 
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justified nor politically tolerated; it 
is extremely unlikely to recur here” 
(p. 16); and “scientifically” (eco- 
nomic experts style): “The 1953-54 
‘recession’ in short, will probably 
last longer than that of 1949, but 
won't be felt as much. . . . Farmers, 
with a little less to spend, will be 
more cautious. . . . Labor will suffer 
little” (p. 87). 

But when defense spending levels 
off? “This is one of the most por- 
tentous questions of our time. . 
Some 5 million people might be out 
of work. . . . Won’t everything start 
collapsing? No. Our economy has 
been equipped with a number of 
stabilizers. . . . First and most im- 
portant, by all odds, is defense spend- 
ing itself. Continuing at an estimated 
$40 billion, it is a colossal balancer” 
(p. 88). Then “exports which prob- 
ably will increase, contracts which 
keep up wages, supports which main- 
tain farm prices, and public works” 
(p. 87). 

But exports, in the present stage of 
division of the world into two world 
markets is exactly what U.S. im- 
perialism can not increase without 
running into ever sharper clash with 
its imperialist rivals (beg pardon— 
“allies”). 

Union contracts that keep up 
wages? Fine! But the capitalists are 
bending their strength right now 
towards hamstringing and destroying 
the unions, breaking up national bar- 
gaining and contracts, and driving 
down the workers’ standard of living. 
Let Life’s economists take this story 
into the NAM and listen to the guf- 
faws! Only if the unions fight as 





never before will they maintain their 
organizations and keep up wages. 

“Supports for farm prices?” But 
the whole country is concerned over 
the fact that farm prices have already 
dropped twelve percent in the past 
year. And, in the face of this, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson told an 
alarmed audience of farmers in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, that the Federal 
Government should not intervene to 
prop up prices except in disaster con- 
ditions and should take all possible 
restraints off the “free enterprise” 
system. 

Nor is there much difference as far 
as the purchasing power of the farm- 
ers is concerned. As for public works, 
again fine! But have we forgotten 
how Big Business campaigned against 
the public works programs day in, 
day out, under the New Deal, till 
they either destroyed them, or trans 
formed them into war production? 
Thus the first requisite to improve 
the perspective is struggle by the 
masses of the people for such a pro- 
gram and first of all to maintain and 
improve their own conditions. 

Nor can the capitalists solve their 
problems through increased exploi- 
tation of the colonies. Malenkov 
points out, “. .. as a result of the war 
and the new upsurge of the national 
liberation struggle in the colonial 
and dependent countries, the dis- 
integration of the colonial system of 
imperialism is actually taking place.”* 

Thus the danger grows that the 
imperialists will attempt to again 





* G. M. Malenkov, On the Threshold of Com- 
munism: Report to XIX Congress of the C.P.S.U., 
New Century, 1952, p. 16. 
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stave off economic crisis by starting 
new wars under the pretext of “hold- 
ing back Communism.” 

But this is not the only path and 
the American people do not have to 
face the alternative of war or crisis. 
Once again last Christmas Eve, 
Stalin pointed out in his letter reply- 
ing to James Reston of the N. Y. 
Times, the path of peaceful co- 
existence, and offered to meet to ne- 
gotiate all outstanding questions. 
And Malenkov declared at the XIX 
Congress: 

“While American and British bel- 
licose circles keep reiterating that 
only the armaments drive keeps in- 
dustry in the capitalist countries go- 
ing at full capacity, there is in actual 
fact another prospect: the prospect 
of developing and extending trade 
relations between all countries, ir- 
respective of the differences in their 
social systems, which could keep the 
factories and mills in the industrially 
developed countries working to ca- 
pacity for years... .”* 

This is realism! And it is in sharp 
contrast with Life’s propaganda- 
nonsense about the “unpredictable 
consumer” who will decide what 
happens. “The reluctant consumer 
presents a challenge to American 
salesmanship.” As the A. F. of L. Ex- 
ecutive Council pointed out recently, 
there is a real reluctance to buy, which 
stems from the decline in real wages 
in this period of “prosperity”—a de- 
cline which signalizes “an ominous 
disparity . . . between how much 





*Malenkov, cited work, p. 28, italics added. 


workers were able to produce and 
how much they were able to buy.” 

But Life, of course, has a different 
answer to this problem of “reluc- 
tance.” Business research and devel- 
opment must stimulate the urge to 
buy” (p. 92). And what’s the direc- 
tion of this scientific research? 
“American businessmen . . . have 
come to rely more and more heavily 
on the feminine face and figure .. . 
sex appeal is sales appeal” (p. 3). 

Here we are back again in the 
dream-world for the petty-bourgeoi- 
sie. This is the system that has solved 
its problems! “The problems which 
socialism and communism were in- 
vented (!) to cope with have al- 
ready been surmounted here. ... We 
are moving not toward Socialism but 
past Socialism” (p. 57). 

The next step will be to call all 
supporters of Socialism “reaction- 
aries.” But, in general, this is the 
same exceptionalism as in 1929—the 
pretense that American capitalism 
has magical features that exempt it 
from the ills of capitalism in other 
countries. It was a costly mirage in 
1929. It is a costly mirage today. 

In fact an overall judgment of 
Life’s shallow dream picture can be 
given in the words of Karl Marx 
himself: “The desire to day-dream 
contradictions out of the way is at 
the same time the expression of con- 
tradicticns that are really present, 
but which they vainly desire should 
not exist.”* 





© Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus Value, In- 
ternational, 1952, p. 397. 








The Prague Treason Trials” 


By Klement Gottwakl 


Chairman, Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 


As you KNow, none of us expected 
that after the victory of February 
1948 the struggle against the Amer- 
ican fifth column would be ended. 
We knew that though reaction had 
been defeated in February, it was 
not finished. We foresaw that the 
American imperialists would mo- 
bilize further reserves of their agents, 
tha with their help they would inten- 
sify their undermining activities in 
our country. Having learned from 
the experiences of the other People’s 
Democracies, we took for granted 
that the American imperialists would 
activize also their agency within the 
Communist Party. True, what we 
did not know at that time, and could 
not know, was the make-up of the 
subversive American agency within 
the Communist Party, and the extent 
of that agency. 

Nonetheless, shortly after Febru- 
ary we began to unwind the ball of 
snakes which the enemy had planted 
in our household. Already in 1949 
the first of the important traitors 
were arrested. Thus we caught the 

~ © Extracted from the Report to the Natioaal 
Cua a of the Ae = Party of Czecho- 
slovakia, December 16, 1952. 
Translated for Mor Pobinical Ai Affairs by A. Krchmarek. 
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first links of the traitorous chain, 
and this we gradually unwound 
downward and upward, until the 
circle was finally closed. It became 
clear that the anti-state conspiracy 
was organized within the Commu- 
nist Party. It was disclosed that the 
anti-state conspiracy was led by a 
conspiratorial center, and that it was 
headed by the former general secre 
tary of the Communist Party, Ru 
dolph Slansky. It was disclosed that 
this anti-state conspiracy was direct- 
ed by the American imperialists and 
that it served all the imperialist 
services. It was disclosed that the 
final aims of this conspiratorial cen- 
ter were in essence the same as those 
pursued by the reactionary putschists 
in February 1948. It also was dis 
closed that the subversive work of 
the conspiratorial center was all the 
more dangerous since it was being 
realized within the Communist Par- 
ty by people in very responsible 
posts, by people whom we considered 
to be comrades. It is well known that 
a hidden enemy is always more dan- 
gerous than an open enemy. 

Now the anti-state conspiracy has 
been rendered harmless. The public 
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trials held at the end of November 
exposed the full depth of the shame, 
degradation, the murderous back- 
stabbing of this traitorous band. Our 
people followed the trial with the 
greatest attention and with passion- 
ate anger against the traitorous crim- 
inals. One expression of this among 
others, was the sending of more than 
10,500 resolutions from all sections 
of the population demanding strict 
punishment of the convicted crim- 
inals. That was carried out. The law, 
justice, the will of the people was 
given its due. 

However, the matter does not end 
there. We must draw from this case 
all the necessary lessons for the pres- 
ent and for the future, and we must 
also remove with great determina- 
tion the great damage caused by 
this American fifth column. 

I will not repeat all the facts that 
were disclosed in the course of the 
trial. I do want to stop at some of 
the questions which probably re- 
quire some explanation. 

Some people ask, “How is it that 
these traitors could carry on so long?” 
This has a number of causes. First 
of all: from liberation in May, 1945 
to February, 1948, the main attention 
of the leadership of the Party was 
directed to the actions of open 
reaction which, as we knew well, 
was preparing a reactionary putsch, 
a repetition of 1920, and which 
wanted to take from the people every- 
thing brought by their liberation and 
to return the republic under the 
capitalist yoke. Everything was at 


stake. That was the main, immediate 
danger and everything depended on 
its repulsion. 

February 1948 proved that the lead- 
ership of the Party worked correctly 
then in turning the main attention 
in this direction. True, this was uti- 
lized by the traitorous Slansky band 
to spread and unfold its conspira- 
torial nets within the Party. So long 
as the leadership of the Party and the 
Party as a whole were fully occupied 
with the struggle against open reac- 
tion, a struggle on whose outcome 
hung the fate of peaple’s democratic 
Czechoslovakia, the traitor Slansky 
organized within the Party a new 
American fifth column, a new reac- 
tionary and imperialist reserve. This, 
it is true, we know now but we did 
not know it then. 

Furthermore: after sweeping out 
the February reactionary putschists 
the Communist Party became the 
governing party. Many of the reac- 
tionary elements “out-actionized” 
themselves. The Party took over the 
entire burden of responsibility in all 
sectors of public life. Also the re- 
sponsibilities of Party members in 
leading posts increased. They could 
no longer make excuses that reac- 
tionary managers or reactionary sur- 
roundings placed obstacles before 
them. Under such circumstances the 
Party leadership came relatively soon 
on the tracks of the new and very 
important traitors and saboteurs with 
a Party book in their pocket. As I 
stated, the first of these rascals were 
arrested already in 1949. That means 
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that as soon as the Party was finished 
with the open traitors and agents of 
the enemy, it gradually began to ex- 
pose and render harmless the traitors 
and enemy agents who had pene- 
trated into its own ranks. 

Furthermore: the reactionary con- 
spirators were able to mask them- 
selves very well. They never came 
forward with their own “platform.” 
They never took an open stand 
against the line and the decisions of 
the Party. On the contrary, “they 
agreed with everything.” However, 
in their sector of activity they dis- 
torted, twisted and carried them out 
“on their own,” which means that 
they often turned them inside out. 
Their two-facedness and double- 
dealing simply knew no bounds. 

Furthermore, the exposure of the 
traitorous conspirators was made 
more difficult by the fact that their 
nets were spread very wide. From 
their positions in the Party they 
bureaucratically and _ dictatorially 
strangled criticism from below. From 
their positions in the economic and 
in the public apparatus they played 
ball together, covering up and eras- 
ing the tracks of their criminal ma- 
chinations and they all worked to 
deceive the public and the Party. 
From their positions in the organs of 
National Security they maintained a 
protecting hand over the entire band 
and “did away” with everything that 
could lead to their exposure. In short, 
it was a broadly based group of 
criminals, with unlimited opportuni- 
ties. 





And finally: there was no regular, 
concrete, systematic, day to day check- 
up and control of the work and ac- 
tivity of every Communist, and es- 
pecially Communists in responsible 
positions. There was no systematic 
control as to how each carried out the 
decisions of the Party and the gov- 
ernment. It happened often that we 
judged people more on what they 
said and less on what they did. Those, 
comrades, are some of the reasons 
which made more difficult the ex- 
posure of the anti-state conspiratorial 
center. 


ZIONISM 


In the course of the investigations 
and the trials of the anti-state con- 
spiratorial center there was uncov- 
ered a new channel by which treason 
and espionage penetrates into the 
Communist Party. It is Zionism. 
Why? Simply because after the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel 
and its passing over under the con- 
trol of America, Zionist organiza- 
tions of all kinds became the off- 
shoot of the American espionage 
service. They are simply an ideal 
instrument for the penetration of 
the working class movement, for the 
recruiting of agents within the Com- 
munist Parties. 

The Zionist organizations and their 
American principles shamefully mis- 
used the sufferings of the Jewish peo- 
ple brought on by Hitler and the 
other fascists. It can be said that they 
want to make capital out of the 
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ashes of Oswiecim and Maidanek. 

Normally, a former banker, factory 
owner, big landowner or even a ku- 
lak cannot get into the Communist 
Party, and certainly never into a lead- 
ing position. However, in the case 
of people of Jewish origin and Zion- 
jstic tendencies, less account was 
taken in our country as to their class 
origin. This was helped along by 
the natural revulsion against anti- 
Semitism, and after World War II, 
the respect for the suffering to which 
Jews had been subjected. 

Earlier, before the war, the danger 
was not so great. But after the war, 
when the Zionist organizations and 
the Zionists became agents in the 
service of American imperialism, 
the situation changed basically. To- 
day Zionism is a dangerous, under- 
handed enemy. 

Does this mean that a person of 
Jewish origin and a Zionist are one 
and the same thing? It does not! 
The class origin of the particular 
person is decisive, as well as his atti- 
tude to his native land, his loyalty 
and his work for Socialism. Similarly 
the struggle against Zionism has 
nothing in common with anti-Semi- 
tism. Anti-Semitism is the off-shoot 
of barbaric racism: barbaric racism 
as it is being practiced today, for 
example, by the American “super- 
men” (according to Hitler suder- 
menschen) toward the Negro and 
the colonial—and not only colonial 
—nations generally. Anti-Zionism, 
that is a defense against the Amer- 
ican espionage, diversionist and dis- 


ruptive agency. They are two entirely 
separate things. 

In the course of the trial many 
people expressed surprise that the 
accused testified so “willingly,” how 
they “admit everything,” etc. That 
is a mistake. 

First of all, the traitorous conspira- 
tors admitted only that which they 
could not deny, where their guilt 
was proven. At the beginning they 
all stiff-neckedly denied everything. 
Their guilt had to be proven step 
by step. Proven by facts, by docu- 
ments, by the testimony of other 
witnesses, by confrontations, ete. 
Time and again they tried, in the 
course of the investigations, to throw 
the investigation authorities off the 
trail. 

This was especially true up to the 
time of the arrest of Slansky who 
would, they expected, pull them out 
of the water with a dry skin. In the 
first phase of the investigations some 
of the accused went so far in their 
deceitful testimony, that they de- 
scribed the matters as if the entire 
conspiracy were directed against 
Slansky. It is possible to judge from 
their denials, deceit and evasions, 
that they did not tell everything even 
during the trial. They admitted only 
what they had to, only what could 
not be denied, only that which had 
been proved beyond question. The 
rest of it they cloaked in vague gen- 
eral declarations and declamations. 

That is the way all proven crimi- 
nals act. That was how the Trotsky- 
ite-Bukharinite criminals acted in the 
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pre-war trials in the Soviet Union. 
There is no evidence to think that the 
members of the anti-state conspiracy 
acted otherwise. 

In connection with the exposure 
of the anti-state conspiratorial center, 
our enemies shout something about 
the weakness and the disintegration 
of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia. They sang a similar song 
about the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union when it settled matters 
with the Trotskyite-Bukharinite gang. 
What the final result was everyone 
knows. If these gentlemen really be- 
lieved their own talk we could say: 
let them console themselves, let them 
build their plans on this consolation. 
But they do not believe that them- 
selves. That is why they are scream- 
ing so fiercely. Because we have 
thrown out from our midst their 
agents, their creatures, their instru- 
ments. 

Were we by any chance stronger 
when amongst us there moved about 
traitors and foreign agents, when the 
American fifth column moved freely 
about in our ranks? Definitely not. 
But we will be stronger when we 
now cut off the head of the American 


fifth column. No organism is im. 
mune to ifection. A person can be 
infected. But when he overcomes the 
infection, when he gets rid of the 
causes of infection, and cuts out the 
infected parts—that testifies to his 
healthy constitution and his strength. 
And what about the Party as a whole 
and its leadership? Does this not 
prove that the leadership was able to 
settle accounts with the traitors with- 
out regard to their persons or posi- 
tions—does this not testify to our un- 
shakable loyalty to the working 
class, to the people, to the nation, to 
Socialism? Does this not prove how 
seriously we meant our warning that 
in our country the trees will not grow 
to the heavens for any traitors, that 
sooner or later their time will come? 
I believe that is so. 

Much was said at the trial that the 
conspirators wanted to take “the Tito 
path.” It is necessary to correct this; 
to correct it in the sense that in our 
country there is no room for traitors 
of the Tito type. Anyone who will 
try to emulate the traitor Tito will 
end up where Slansky ended. I re 
peat: No. Czechoslovakia will not be 
another Yugoslavia. 
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Science and Superstructure” 


By M. Kammari and F. Konstantinoff 


Never has science played such a 
tremendous role in the life of society 
a it does under Socialism. Under 
tapitalism, science in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie serves as a weapon 
of exploitation of the toilers and as 
a weapon of destruction. In socialist 
society the role of science and the 
tonditions of its development are 
tadically changed; science then be- 
comes a weapon of creation, a power- 
fal means for the development of 
the economy and culture in the inter- 
ests of the laboring people. In the 
Soviet Union, where science has be- 
tome a potent weapon in the con- 
struction of Communism, there is a 
growing interest among the broadest 
masses of the laboring people in 
stience, and a desire to grasp 
its place and role in society and the 
laws of its development. To clarify 
these questions, one must be guided 
by the principles of historical materi- 
alism concerning the conditions of 
the material life of society as the 
source of its spiritual life. 

In his great work Marxism and 
Linguistics, which laid a firm founda- 
tion for Marxist linguistics, Comrade 
Stalin has developed further the doc- 
trine of dialectical and historical ma- 
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* Translated, and condensed, from The Bolsbe- 
vik, (Moscow), February, 1952. 
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terialism, the theory of the founda 
tion and the superstructure, the 
theory of culture, and has stressed 
the need of decisively overcoming 
the erroneous, oversimplified views 
in the realm of language and culture. 
Comrade Stalin pointed out the need 
of studying the specific character of 
various social phenomena, of their 
functions and role, stressing the 
point that all social phenomena, be- 
sides their common quality that they 
all serve society, “have specific char- 
acteristics which distinguish them 
one from another and which are most 
important forscience.” 

But in the discussions regarding 
the place of science among other so- 
cial phenomena this point stressed by 
Stalin was not infrequently disre- 
garded. Some comrades, classifying 
science as superstructure, disregarded 
the fact that science, unlike the super- 
structure, is not liquidated with the 
liquidation of the old foundation, that 
science as a special form of conscious- 
ness, as a phenomenon of intellectual 
life, besides the common character- 
istics which link it to the ideological 
part of the superstructure, has also 
its special tasks, functions and laws 
of development. Other comrades, 
conversely, stressing the specific char- 
acter of science, divorced it completely 
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from the superstructure. Failing to 
see the common characteristics which 
link science to the superstructure, 
to the philosophical, political, legal, 
esthetic and other views of society 
and the corresponding institutions, 
thses comrades forgot the struggle 
of materialism and idealism, of pro- 
gressive and reactionary ideas and 
theories in science; they forgot the 
connection of this struggle with the 
class struggle and politics, and the 
role of science, particularly of social 
science, in the class struggle. They 
failed to take into account the fact 
that the social sciences supply to 
society the ideas which are part of 
the superstructure. From the stand- 
point of these comrades it would 
seem that science, like language, con- 
tains no element which belongs to 
the superstructure, that everything 
that is really scientific cannot be part 
of the superstructure. They “forgot” 
in this connection that, for instance, 
the philosophic, political, juridical, 
and esthetic views of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, which predominate in a socialist 
society, while they are truly scientific, 
belong to the superstructure of social- 
ist society. 


In order to overcome these er- 
roneous views it is necessary to ap- 
proach science concretely, historically. 
It is necessary to see both the charac- 
teristics which it has in common with 
other forms of consciousness and 
with the ideological superstructure, 
as well as the specific characteristics 
which distinguish science from other 
forms of consciousness and from the 
superstructure, 
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Science is the most important ele- 
ment of intellectual culture, the speci- 
fic form of the cognition of the 
world, which arose historically and 
which develops constantly in the 
process of social practice. It represents 
a system of knowledge of nature and 
society, knowledge which serves so- 
cial practice, which is tested and veri- 
fied by practice and which has the 
value of objective truth. Social prac- 
tice is not only the criterion of truth 
but also the basis of knowledge; 
it determines the needs of mankind 
and what direction cognition should 
take. 

Science is the complex product of 
cognition and at the same time the 
process of cognition. In the body of 
science it is necessary to distinguish, 
first, the accumulated and _ verified 
data; secondly, laws, formulas, 
tested and proved by practice, theo- 
rems, axioms; thirdly, scientific as- 
sumptions, hypotheses, based on facts 
and antecedently discovered laws 
which may be confirmed or re- 
futed by the further development 
of science. Finally, science contains 
general theoretical deductions from 
laws, their philosophical interpreta- 
tion. Of great importance is the 
method of cognition. 

Science develops in constant strug- 
gle of the advanced, progressive, 
materialist ideas and theories against 
the backward, reactionary, anti-scien- 
tific, idealist ideas and theories. Ideal- 
ist philosophy is irreconcilably op 
posed to science, and, conversely, 
genuine science is opposed to ideal- 
ism. The methodological foundation 
of modern advanced science is dialec- 
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tical materialism. Dialectical materi- 
ilism, the world-view of the Marxist- 
leninist party, is a philosophical 
gience which generalizes all scienti- 
fc knowledge, discovers the universal 
laws of all development, the most 
general laws of nature, society and 
thought, a science which elaborates 
questions of the world-view, of the 
sientific method, of the theory of 
knowledge, of logic. 

Science is opposed to religion. Reli- 
gion is a distorted, false conscious- 
ness, engendered by the impotence 
of primitive man before the incom- 
prehensible and overawing forces of 
nature. In an antagonistic society 
the roots of religion lie in the domi- 
nation over man of uncomprehended 
and hostile social forces (social and 
national oppression, wars, crises, 
unemployment, etc.). Religious su- 
perstitions are reinforced by the inter- 
ets of the exploiting classes. The 
history of science is the history of its 
continuous, irreconcilable struggle 
against religious superstition. 

In connection with the decay of 
capitalism, with the advent of re- 
ation all along the line, the bour- 
geois scientists try fraudulently to 
“reconcile” science and religion, they 
falsify the achievements of science 
and supply idealism and the clergy 
with new arguments. The British 
astronomer Eddington, for instance, 
has attempted to construct such a 
physical picture of the world which 
leads directly to belief in the apoca- 
lyptic number 666. Bourgeois scien- 
tists with pretended seriousness offer 
“proof” of the finite character of the 
universe, of the “free will” of 


the electron, discarding the con- 
cepts of casuality, of objective 
laws, of objective truth. American 
philosophers, the pragmatists, instru- 
mentalists, semanticists and other 
idealists, assert that science is not 
knowledge of the objective world, 
but a system of conditional symbols, 
of fictions which reflect nothing, but 
facilitate enrichment. The “instru- 
mentalist” Dewey, for instance, states 
that science is merely a search, an 
undertaking, a means for the effec- 
tive conduct of business; . . . accord- 
ing to the pragmatists, causality, 
laws, are but in the nature of con- 
cepts, they exist only in the consci- 
ousness as concepts which, they con- 
tend, do not reflect casual intercon- 
nections or laws of the objective 
world. Lenin exposed the reactionary 
essence of the idealist sophistries of 
the empirio-criticists, Machists, prag- 
matists, who contended that any idea, 
including that of religion, is “true” 
if it is “useful”, if it is “expedient” 
for any purpose. Marxism-Leninism 
teaches that that idea is true which 
correctly reflects reality. Knowledge 
is useful to mankind “when it reflects 
an objective truth independent of 
man.” 

Marxism-Leninism rejects the 
idealist attempts to erase the princi- 
pled difference between scientific 
and religious ideology. The idealists, 
denying the objective truth expres- 
sed by scientific ideology, assert that 
any truth is conditional, subjective, 
that there is no objective truth. Le- 
nin, in exposing the Machists, stressed 
that “every ideology is historically 





1V. I. Lenin, Seected Works, Vol. XI, p. 202. 
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conditioned, but it is unconditionally 
true that to every scientific ideology 
(as distinct, for instance, from religi- 
ous ideology) there corresponds an 
objective truth, absolute nature.”* 
Science will always progress, increas- 
ing the power of mankind; but re- 
ligion will die when the causes en- 
gendering it will disappear. 

In the beginning of its historical 
development science represented an 
undifferentiated whole together with 
philosophy, and only later, with the 
development of scientific knowledge 
of nature and society, did one special 
science after another break away 
from philosophy. This was a pro- 
gressive process for all sciences, as 
well as for philosophy itself. At 
present, science, as a system of objec- 
tive, true knowledge of nature and 
society, embraces a large number of 
variious special branches of knowl- 
edge. 

Each special science studies some 
distinct, particular form of motion 
of matter, a form or aspect of social 
development, or a series of intercon- 
nected forms of motion. Engels 
states: “Just as one form of motion 
develops out of another, so their re- 
flections, the various sciences, must 
arise necessarily the one from an- 
other.” 

The natural sciences aim at the 
discovery of the laws of nature, in 
order to enable man to subjugate the 
forces of nature, to utilize them for 
the production of material goods, of 
the means of subsistence. Marxism- 





2 Ibid, p. 198. 
8 Frederick Dialectics of Nature, Inter- 
national, 1940, p. 179. 


Leninism teaches that so long as 
we do not know it, a law of nature, 
existing and acting independently 
and outside of our consciousness, 
makes us slaves of blind necessity, 
“But once we come to know this 
law, which acts (as Marx pointed 
out a thousand times) independently 
of our will and our mind, we be 
come the lords of nature. The 
mastery of nature manifested in 
human practice is a result of an 
objectively correct reflection within 
the human head of the phenomena 
and processes of nature, and is proof 
of the fact that this reflection (within 
the limits of what is revealed by prac- 
tice) is objective, absolute, and eter- 
nal truth.” * 

These tenets apply also to social 
science, since the development of 
society is a natural-historical, law- 
governed, necessary process, and its 
laws are as objective as the laws of 
nature. Marxist-Leninist science, re 
vealing the laws of the development 
of society, which exist independently 
of the mind and will of men, help 
the working class and its Marxis 
party to orient itself in the existing 
situation, to understand the essence 
of current developments and to fore- 
see the course of events. Marxist-Le 
ninist science serves, in the hands of 
the working class, as an instrument 
for the revolutionary transformation 
of the world, as an instrument for the 
construction of Socialism and Com- 
munism. Relying on Marxist-Lenia- 
ist science, the working class is en 
abled to guide the development of 
society consciously, planfully, in a¢- 


#Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 250. 
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wrdance with the known objective 
laws of this development. 

Marxism-Leninism—the science of 
the laws of development of nature 
and society, the science of the revolu- 
tion of the oppressed and exploited 
masses, the science of the triumph of 
Socialism in all countries, the science 
of the construction of communist 
society—is a truly advanced science, 
agreat revolutionary force, which not 
only interprets but transforms the 
world. 


Science is a product of the practical 
needs of society, in the final analysis 
of the development of production. 
Production always exists in the form 
of a historically concrete mode of 
production, which is the principal 
force determining the character of 
the social system of the given epoch 
and the transition from one system to 
another, higher system. 

The mode of production has two 
aspects: one of its aspects consists 
of the productive forces, the other of 
the relations of men in production. 
The development of science is con- 
ditioned by these two aspects of the 
mode of production, by the whole 
tise and development of mathemat- 
ics, of the natural and_ technical 
sciences, is directly connected with 
the development of the productive 
forces of society, of the tools of 
production and of men themselves, 
who effect the production of material 
goods thanks to a certain experience 
in production. The natural sciences 


grew directly on the basis of study- 


ing and generalizing the production 
experience of men, who in the proc- 
cess of production acquire know- 
ledge of and utilize the properties of 
things and the forces of nature. 

In refuting Dihring’s idealist theo- 
ries of “pure mathematics” which 
held that the concepts of mathema- 
tics were a priori concepts originat- 
ing not in practice, but in “pure 
thought”, Engels wrote: “Like all 
other sciences, mathematics arose out 
of the needs of men; from the mea- 
surement of land and of the content 
of vessels, from the computation of 
time and mechanics.”* Describing 
the connection of the natural sciences 
with production and the dependence 
of the development of one branch 
of science on the other, Engels states: 
“The successive development of the 
separate branches of natural science 
should be studied. First of all, 
astronomy, which is only an account 
of the seasons, was absolutely in- 
dispensable for pastoral and agricul- 
tural peoples. Astronomy can only 
develop with the aid of mathematics. 
Hence this also had to be tackled. 
Further, at a certain stage of agricul- 
ture and in certain regions (raising 
of water for irrigation in Egypt), 
and especially with the origin of 
towns, big building operations, and 
the development of handicrafts— 
mechanics. This was soon needed 
also for navigation and war. More- 
over, it requires the aid of mathe- 
matics and so promotes the latter’s 
development. Thus, from the very 
beginning the origin and develop- 





5 Frederick Engels, Ansi-Dibring, International 
Publishers, 1939, p. 48. 
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ment of the sciences has been deter- 
mined by production.”* Emphasiz- 
ing the close and direct dependence 
of the natural sciences on production, 
Engels pointed out that the whole 
hydrostatics of Torricelli arose out of 
the practical need to regulate the 
mountain streams in Italy, to build 
water works; the study of electricity 
made particularly rapid advances 
after men had begun the practical 
application of electric power to the 
needs of production. The needs of 
technical progress pose before science 
ever new tasks and impel it forward. 
“If technique largely depends on the 
state of science,” Engels wrote, 
“science depends far more still on 
the state and requirements of tech- 
nique. If society has a technical need, 
that helps science forward more than 
ten universities.” * 

Modern large-scale production is 
based on the conscious application of 
the data of natural science. It requires 
the studying of the mechanical, phys- 
ical and chemical properties of 
things, and a scientific analysis and 
generalization of the entire produc- 
tion practice of industry and agricul- 
ture. 

The discovery of the power of 
steam, electricity, atomic energy, the 
greatest discoveries in chemistry, con- 
ditioned by the development of pro- 
duction and technique, in their turn 
influence production, leading to the 
rise of new branches of industry, and 
facilitating a powerful development 
of the productive forces. 





6 Engels, Dialectics of Nature, International 


Publishers, 1940, 2 214. 
7 Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, Inter- 
national Publishers, p. 517. 
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However, the growth of science is 
determined not only by the growth 
of the productive forces but also by 
the development of the production 
relations, of the economic system of 
the given society, of its foundation, 
With the rise of antagonistic produc. 
tion relations comes a deepening of 
the antithesis between intellectual 
and physical labor, science becomes 
separated from the producers of the 
material goods and lines up as an in- 
imical force against them, as a weap- 
on of their enslavement by the ex- 
ploiting classes, as a monopoly of 
the propertied classes. 

The mode of production not only 
determines the whole social system, 
but also the conditions of the devel- 
opment, dissemination and _utiliza- 
tion of scientific knowledge in the 
interests of certain classes. In an 
antagonistic society, consequently, the 
development of science is also con- 
ditioned by the class struggle, by 
the interests and policies of the rul- 
ing classes. 

In slave society, science served the 
slave mode of production, the needs 
of the slaveholders, and was monop- 
olized by this class. Under feudal- 
ism, science served the feudal mode 
of production. The building of feudal 
castles, of churches, the expansion of 
commerce and sea traffic, the devel- 
opment of more complex military 
technique, all of this required the 
development of mechanics, mathe- 
matics, astronomy and other sciences. 
Owing to the inertia and stagnation 
of the feudal system, and of the 
domination of the church in spiritual 
life, science developed very slowly; 
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but it progressed nonetheless. The 
development of industry and trade 
and the growth of the cities led 
science to revolt against the church 
and religion. The bourgeoisie, then 
the rising class, needed science for 
the development of industry, and 
through the agency of its advanced 
thinkers it participated in the revolt 
of science against the church. But 
even then, while it played a revolu- 
tionary role in the struggle against 
feudalism and its bulwarks, the bour- 
geoisie as an exploiting class con- 
tinued to use religion for the subjec- 
tion of the exploited masses, as a 
means of beclouding their minds. 

True, advanced science is by its 
nature irreconcilably inimical to dog- 
matism, routine and stagnation, and 
courageously raises its voice against 
outworn, outmoded views which 
conflict with truth tested by practice. 
In an antagonistic society, science, 
in facilitating the development of the 
productive forces, thereby also ac- 
centuates the conflict between the 
new productive forces and the old 
production relations, which become 
fetters for the increased production 
forces. 

Knowledge of the laws discovered 
by the natural sciences and the so- 
called applied, technical sciences can 
and does serve different modes of 
production. Euclid’s geometry served 
the slaveholding, feudal, and capi- 
talist modes of production; and it 
serves also socialist production. The 
laws of chemistry discovered by Lo- 
monosov and Mendeleyev are util- 
ized both in capitalist and in socialist 
economy. 


But all sciences, including the 
natural sciences, besides facts and 
laws, contain, as we have already 
mentioned, philosophical principles, 
philosophical interpretations of the 
discoveries and laws, and philosophi- 
cal deductions from them. The char- 
acter of the study and interpretation 
of the facts and phenomena depends 
on the world-view. But in a class 
society the world-view is different 
among the different classes. In a 
class society, the underlying philo- 
sophical principles of science acquire 
a class, partisan character, and every 
scientist consciously carries into his 
work ideas that reflect the interests 
and the world-view of a definite 
class. Science presents a picture of 
the bitter struggle of materialism 
against idealism, of dialectics against 
metaphysics. The blurring of this 
fact is tantamount to a renunciation 
of the struggle against the reactionary 
bourgeois ideology in the domain of 
science and to propagation of bour- 
geois “objectivism”, of the false bour- 
geois ideas of the “neutrality” of 
science. 

The struggle of the Soviet pro- 
Michurin biologists headed by T. 
D. Lysenko against the Mendel-Mor- 
gan followers, the struggle of the 
followers of I. P. Pavlov against the 
reactionary, idealist trends in physi- 
ology, the struggle against the ideal- 
ist vacillations of some Soviet physi- 
cists, the struggle against idealism in 
chemistry—all of this is a struggle 
against the influence of reactionary, 
bourgeois ideology and for a socialist 
ideology, for dialectical materialism, 
for Communist ideological consis- 
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tency in science. Particularly sharp 
is the struggle of materialism against 
idealism, of Marxism-Leninism 
against bourgeois ideology, in the 
social sciences. 

* * * 

The social sciences differ from the 
natural sciences in the subject matter 
of their studies. They have in com- 
mon the characteristic that all of 
them have as their task the correct 
cognition of the laws of the objec- 
tive world. Just as man’s cognition 
reflects nature existing independently 
of him, that is, developing matter, 
so does man’s social cognition reflect 
the social being. The development of 
society is just as knowable as is the 
development of nature; scientific 
knowledge of the laws of social de- 
velopment is authentic knowledge, 
having the value of objective truth. 
As Stalin writes: “Hence, the science 
of the history of society, despite all 
the complexity of the phenomena 
of social life, can become as precise 
a science as, let us say, biology, and 
capable of making use of the laws 
of development of society for practi- 
cal purposes. Hence, the party of the 
proletariat should not guide itself in 
its practical activity by casual mo- 
tives, but by the laws of development 
of society, and by practical deduc- 
tions from these laws." 

The social sciences study the con- 
ditions of the material life of men, 
the development of the base and 
superstructure, various forms of 
social consciousness, the development 
of language, of the living mores, of 


8 History of C.P.S.U., International Publishers, 
1939, pp. 114-115. 


culture. The social sciences study 
phenomena which directly involve 
the interest of classes. For this reason 
the class struggle and class interests 
impose a particularly sharp imprint 
on the whole content, the whole 
character and direction of social 
science, endowing it with a class, 
strongly partisan, character. The in. 
terests of the exploiting classes im- 
pose extremely narrow limits on, 
indeed in the present epoch render 
impossible for the bourgeoisie, an 
objective inquiry into social phenom- 
ena, particularly of the relations of 
private property and exploitation, 
and hinder the cognition of the 
laws of development of society. In 
the preface to Capital Marx wrote: 
“In the domain of Political Economy, 
free scientific inquiry meets not 
merely the same enemies as in all 
other domains. The peculiar nature 
of the material it deals with sum- 
mons as foes into the field of battle 
the most violent, mean and malig- 
nant passions of the human breast, 
the Furies of private interest.”* The 
bourgeois philosophers, sociologists, 
jurists and economists proclaim the 
sanctity and inviolability of private 
property and of the _ exploiters’ 
state, they glorify this state which is 
an instrument for the subjection of 
the laboring people. lit is nit surpris- 
ing that the ideologists of the exploit. 
ing classes were unable to create a 
true science of society. 

Marxism for the first time raised 
philosophy, sociology, historiography, 
jurisprudence, Socialism to the level 


®Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Kerr, Chi 
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of a science. Everything that had 
been created in social science before 
Marxism did not yet have a true 
scientific philosophic basis; the pre- 
vailing interpretation of history was 
non-scientific, idealist. “Pre-Marxian 
‘sociology’ and historiography,” Le- 
nin wrote, “at dest provided an ac- 
cumulation of raw facts, collected 
at random, and a depiction of certain 
sides of the historical process.””° 

The so-called “classical” bourgeois 
Political Economy, which contains 
tlements of scientific knowledge, be- 
longs to the period when the class 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat had not yet developed, 
when the struggle against the feudal 
order was in the forefront. But when 
the bourgeoisie came to power in 
France and England, the sharpened 
class struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, as Marx points 
out, 

. . sounded the knell of scientific 
bourgeois economy. It was thence- 
forth no longer a question whether 
this theorem or that was true, but 
whether it was useful to capital or 
harmful, expedient or inexpedient, 
politically dangerous or not.” 

This was true also of bourgeois 
philosophy, sociology, jurisprudence, 
ete. 

Arguing for the principle of parti- 
sanship in Marxist philosophy and 
science, Lenin pointed out that to 
expect social science to be “impartial” 
in a wage-slave society is as silly and 
Naive as to expect impartiality from 
Manufacturers on the question 
whether wages should be raised at 


"0 Lenin, Selected Works, - XI, p. 19. 
11 Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 19. 


the expense of the profits of the 
capitalists. Lenin emphasized that 
bourgeois science in one way or an- 
other “defends wage slavery, whereas. 
Marxism has declared relentless war 
on wage-slavery.””* Regarding bour- 
gois professors, Lenin wrote: “Nog a 
single one of these professors, who 
are capable of making very valuable 
contributions in the special fields of 
chemistry, history, or physics, can be 
trusted one iota when it comes to 
philosophy. Why? For the same rea- 
son that not a single professor of polli- 
tical economy, who may be capable 
of very valuable contributions in the 
field of factual and specialized in- 
vestigations, can be trusted one iote 
when it comes to the general theory 
of political economy. For in modern 
society the latter is as much a partisan 
science as epistemology.” 

The principle of the partisanship: 
of science, in the Marxist-Leninist 
conception, does not mean that there 
can be no objective social science, as. 
has been held by idealists, starting 
with the: Kantians, the Narodnik 
subjective sociologists, Machists and 
Bogdanovists, and ending with pre- 
sent-day American pragmatists, in- 
strumentalists, etc. True, objective 
social science is that science which 
expresses the interests of the prole- 
tariat, the most advanced, progressive 
class. Such is Marxist-Leninist 
science. The partisanship of Marx- 
ism-Leninism signifies the true ob- 
jectivity of science, for Marxism- 
Leninism demands that reality shall 
be depicted as it is. 





12 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 3. 
13 [bid., p. 392. 
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the servants of capital have tried 
to refute and annihilate Marxism. 
But their efforts are in vain. The 
Marxian doctrine is omnipotent, 
Lenin declares, because it is true. “It 
is complete and harmonious, and 
provides men with an integral world 
conception which is irreconcilable 
with any form of superstition, re- 
action, or defense of bourgeois op- 
pression.” 

Marxian social science originated 
in the womb of capitalism as a scien- 
tific, revolutionary critique of capital- 
ism from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of the working class. Marxism 
emerged historically as the legitimate 
successor to the best that had been 
created by mankind in the nineteenth 
century as represented by classical 
bourgeois philosophy, political econ- 
omy and utopian Socialism. Since 
social science before Marx was de- 
veloped, as Lenin points out, 

in the first place, by the classical 
economists, with the discovery of 
the law of value and of the basic 
division of society into classes; 
since this science was further en- 
riched, in connection with the clas- 
sical economists, by the Enlighteners 
of the eighteenth centruy in the 
struggle against feudalism and 
clericalism; since the historians and 
philosophers of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, despite their 
reactionary views, moved this 
science forward, in that they eluci- 
dated further the question of the 
class struggle, developed the dialec- 
tical method and applied it or began 
to apply it to social life; therefore 

Marxism, which made a number of 





14 [bid., p. 3. 





tremendous steps forward precisely 

on this road, is the highest develop- 
ment of the entire historical, econom- 
ic and philosophical science of Eu- 
rope.” 

At the same time Lenin and Stalin 
emphasize that Marxism is not 
simply a continuation of preceding 
science. Marxism effected a radical 
change, a revolution in philosophy, 
in political economy and in the doc- 
trine of socialism. Marxism is the 
scientific world-view of the working 
class, of the most revolutionary class 
in history, destined to abolish capital- 
ism and all exploitation of man by 
man, and to erect the communist 
society. It is the task of Marxists, 
Lenin said, “to forge the steel of 
the Marxist world-view and of the 
superstructures corresponding to this 
world-view.””” 

On the granite foundation of the 
scientific ideology of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism the Communist Party is molded 
as the vanguard of the working class; 
in accord with this ideology are being 
created the political, legal and other 
institutions of the socialist society, 
and all its superstructure. 

* * * 

In order to establish the relation of 
science to the superstructure, one 
must be strictly guided by Stalin’s 
characterization of the superstructure. 
“The superstructure,” Stalin states, 
“consists of the political, legal, relig 
ious, artistic, and philosophical views 
of society and the political, legal and 
other institutions corresponding to 





15 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russian 
edition, Vol. 20, & 184. 
16 [bid., Vol. 16, p. 343. 
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them.””” The superstructure provides 
to society the political, legal and 
other ideas and creates the political 
and other institutions corresponding 
to them. The characteristic features 
of the superstructure consist of this, 
that it is generated by a given base, 
and that it changes or is liquidated 
and disappears with the liquidation 
and disappearance of the base which 
produced it; the superstructure is 
the product of one epoch. The super- 
structure is not only engendered by 
a given base; it also actively serves its 
base, helps it to shape and consoli- 
date itself, and to finish off the old 
base. In a class society the superstruc- 
ture has a class character and serves 
the dominant class. It cannot be 
neutral towards its base or towards 
the class which is its creator, else it 
would cease to be a superstructure. 
The superstructure is not connected 
with production directly, but in- 
directly, through the medium of 
the base. The sphere of action of the 
superstructure is narrow and limited. 
Consequently, the relation of science 
to the superstructure is determined 
by the nature of its connection with 
production and the foundation, by 
its relation to different classes, by 
its sphere of action, social functions 
and laws of development. The natur- 
al sciences are directly connected 
both with production and the foun- 
dation, their sphere of action is wider 
than the action of the superstructure. 
Taking into account the significance 
and role of the natural sciences, 
mathematics, and the technical 


11 Joseph Stalin, Marxism and Linguistics, Inter- 
tational Publishers, 1951, p. 9. 


sciences in the development of pro- 
duction, particularly of large-scale 
production, Marx defined science as 
the intellectual potential of produc- 
tion; this, according to Marx, when 
applied to the technology of produc- 
tion, is transformed into a new pro- 
ductive force. This does not mean, 
however, that natural science should 
be included among the material pro- 
ductive forces of society, which deter- 
mine the development of its econo- 
mic, production relations, of its foun- 
dation. Science is by its nature a 
most important element of intellec- 
tual culture, which serves various do- 
mains of social life. 

The conditions of the development 
of science and the character of its 
utilization in an antagonistic society 
depends on the level of development 
and the condition of its foundation, 
on the acuteness and depth of the 
class contradictions and the class 
struggle, on the policies of the class 
which heads the given society. 

A decaying social system hinders 
not only the development of the 
productive forces, but also the devel- 
opment of science. The interests of the 
reactionary forces and classes inevi- 
tably come into conflict with the 
advanced social forces and advanced 
science. 

In the epoch of imperialism, the 
bourgeoisie limits the application of 
science and of scientific inventions, 
since they lead to the depreciation of 
the existing fixed capital. But inas- 
much as competition is maintained 
also under the domination of the 
monopolies, and since large-scale 
mechanized production requires the 
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utilization of the achievements of 
science, the imperialist bourgeoisie 
is compelled, in the interests of prof- 
its, to facilitate the development of 
certain branches of science, especially 
those which are directly or indirectly 
connected with war-making. 

Even in the ascending period of 
the history of capitalism the bour- 
geoisie acted as promoter of scientific 
and technical progress only to the 
extent that such progress was neces- 
sary for its enrichment, for the in- 
tensification of the exploitation of 
the laboring masses. An increase in 
the production of relative surplus 
value is achieved under the condi- 
tions of capitalism, as Marx has 
shown, through the development 
of the technology, and this depends 
in the greatest degree on the devel- 
opment of science, since modern 
technology rests on scientific dis- 
coveries. The bourgeoisie has there- 
fore an interest in the development 
of science to the extent that science 
can increase the production of sur- 
plus value. Hunger for enrichment, 
such is the motive force of bourgeois 
society and its “civilization”, based 
on private property and oppression of 
the people. Under the conditions of 
an antagonistic society the achieve- 
ments of science and technology serve 
first of all the enrichment of the 
possessing classes. 
to improve the conditions of men’s 
life, to enhance their power over 
nature. But in the hands of the slave- 
owners, feudal lords and particularly 
of the capitalists, science is but a 
weapon for the enslavement and ex- 
ploitation of the laboring people. 


Utterly false are the bourgeois theo 
ries which blur the class nature of 
bourgeois civilization, asserting that 
the benefits of science, technology 
and culture under the conditions of 
capitalism are allegedly equally ac 
cesible to all, to capitalists and prole. 
tarians, to billionaire bankers and 
unemployed workers. “Progress of 
technology and science in capitalist 
society,” V. I. Lenin wrote, means 
progress in the art of making the 
workers sweat.” 

The social sciences fulfill the fune- 
tions of an ideological superstructure, 
inasmuch as they supply society with 
ideas which facilitate the strengthen 
ing of a definite foundation and of 
the dominant class in society. Bour- 
geois science defends the bourgeois 
system. Marxist-Leninist science, hav- 
ing arisen in the conditions of the 
bourgeois system, is a powerful weap- 
on of the working class in the 
struggle for the overthrow of capital 
ism. It facilitates the destruction of 
the capitalist foundation and it 
superstructure, and of the rise, en 
trenchment and development of the 
socialist foundation and a socialist 
superstructure. Marxism-Leninism, a 
the scientific world-view of the work- 
ing class, fulfills the function of the 
ideological superstructure on the 
socialist foundation. 

The superstructure of the slave, 
feudal and bourgeois societies aft 
pervaded with an anti-scientific, re 
actionary, idealist and religious ideol- 
ogy. In socialist society, on the com 
trary, the whole dominant ideology 





18 Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, XIII, p. 531 
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is scientific. The Marxian political, 
legal, philosophic, and esthetic views, 
which are dominant in socialist 
society, are comprised in the super- 
structure resting on the socialist base. 
From the foregoing it is clear what 
the relation of science is to the base 
and superstructure. The superstruc- 
ture, according to Comrade Stalin’s 
definition, is engendered by a given 
foundation, serves only that base, 
changes and is liquidated together 
with its base, and its action is limited 
by the given base. Science, on the 
contrary, is the product of many 
epochs. Science has a content of ob- 
jective truth, which is independent 
of man or mankind, a content which 
does not change and is not liquidated 
in the wake of the changing or liqui- 
dation of the mode of production in 
the womb of which this true knowl- 
edge was achieved. To be sure, the 
science which developed in the old 
society has to be adapted to serve 
the new social system; therefore, 
upon the transition from the old, 
capitalist, system to the new, socialist, 
system science and the scientific in- 
stitutions undergo a reconstruction. 
But this by no means signifies the 
liquidation of the former science. 
On the question of science Marx- 
ism-Leninism has waged and is wag- 
ing.a struggle both against bour- 
geois. objectivism and against the 
vulgarization of Marxism. In his day, 
Bogdanoy, distorting Marxism in the 
spitit of Machism, denying the ex- 
istence of objective truth in science, 
and blurring the difference in princi- 
ple between science and religion, con- 
tended that science was but a sub- 


jective ideological form of human 
experience. The proletcultists pro- 
ceeded from this approach when they 
proposed that all previous science and 
culture be discarded. Bogdanov and 
the adherents of proletcult de- 
manded, for instance, the replace- 
ment of “bourgeois” geometry with a 
“proletarian” geometry. The vulgar- 
izers of Marxism contended that the 
proletariat must build a new, “prole- 
tarian” science and technique in a 
void as it were. Exposing these con- 
tentions, Lenin and Stalin taught the 
Party and the working class to take 
all the achievements of science and 
technology created under capitalism 
and develop them further, to utilize 
critically the culture of the past for 
the construction of Socialism and 
Communism. 

Lenin, addressing the youth at the 
third congress of the Komsomol, 
declared: 

You would be committing a great 
mistake if you attempted to draw 
the conclusion that one can become 
a Communist without acquiring 
what human knowledge has ac- 
cumulated. It would be a mistake 
to believe that it is sufficient to learn 
Communist slogans, the conclusions 
of Communist science, and that it 
is not necessary to acquire the sum 
of knowledge of which Communism 
itself is a consequence. Marxism is an 
example of how Communism arose 
out of the sum total of human 
knowledge.” 

Lenin said that Communist society 
can be built only on the basis of the 
highest achievements of science and 

19 V. L Lenin, The Tasks of she Youth iS, 


Co-operative Publishing Society of Foreign Work- 
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technique. Developing these ideas of 
Lenin, Stalin in his address to the 
first All-Union conference of prole- 
tarian students posed before the stu- 
dent youth of the Soviet Union the 
task: 

... to master science and to create 
new successors for the old profes- 
sorial staff, consisting of new, Soviet 
people. 

Thus, the Communist Party line 
in the field of science calls for master- 
ing critically the whole treasury of 
accumulated human knowledge, tak- 
ing from this sum total of knowledge 
everything that is valuable, progres- 
sive and true, and utilizing it for 
the building of Communism. Lenin 
and Stalin proceed from the premise 
that verified and practice-tested scien- 
tific knowledge of the laws of nature 
and society is authentic knowledge, 
that the laws discovered by science 
have the value of objective truths. 
Acquired knowledge must be pre- 
served in the interests of the further 
development of science, because new 
scientific ideas and theories do not 
arise in a void. Scientists utilize in 
the interests of a given society, of a 
given class, the previously accumu- 
lated scientific material — verified 
data, deductions, laws. Furthermore, 
as new data and discoveries are ac- 
cumulated, the earlier data should 
be checked, the old deductions, hy- 
potheses and theories should be re- 
examined, the formulations of laws 
deepened, and so on. The conditions, 
means and direction of cognition are 
determined by the character of the 
Litle Lenin Library, Vol. 27, 
lishers, 1940, p. 18. 
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social system and its mode of pro- 
duction, by the foundation of society, 
But this must not be interpreted as 
meaning that scientific concepts and 
discoveries arise by themselves, auto 
matically, from the economic founda- 
tion, as is assumed by the vulgarizers 
of Marxism. Scientific discoveries are 
the result of a complex and painstak- 
ing process of cognition of the laws 
of nature and society, the result of 
observations, experiments, scientific 
analysis and synthesis, clarification of 
the inner connections and laws of 
phenomena, verification of theories 
by practice. In the domain of ideol- 
ogy in general and scientific ideology 
in particular the economic founda- 
tion does not create anything auto- 
matically, it only determines the con- 
ditions, means, tasks and direction of 
science, and the character of the utili- 
zation of the already acquired scientif- 
ic knowledge. While scientigce cogni- 
tion is determined by the develop 
ment of society, it has its relative 
independence, its inner laws of devel- 
opment; one of the inner laws of the 
development of science requires the 
overcoming of previous deductions, 
theories and hypotheses which are 
contradicted by new facts and dis 
coveries. New facts and discoveries 
lead to the deepening, re-examine 
tion, radical readjustment and even 
complete refutation of a number of 
earlier deductions, hypotheses and 
theories and the affirmation of new, 
deeper and truer theories and deduc- 
tions. This is the specific form of 
the movement of scientific knowl 
edge. A struggle of opinions, criti- 
cism of out-moded, erroneous, re 
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actionary views and theories, and the 
afirmation of new, advanced, pro- 
gressive theories—such is the specific 
manifestation in science of the gener- 
al law of development, the law of 
struggle between the old and the 
new. 

The contradictions in the develop- 
ment of science under the conditions 
of the decaying bourgeois society 
are utilized by reaction and do not 
find a correct solution. This deter- 
mines the deepening of the crisis in 
bourgeois science. 

Lenin, analyzing the crisis of natur- 
al science in bourgeois society in his 
masterful work Materialism and Em- 
periocriticism, pointed out that 
science in its development is giving 
birth to dialectical materialism, but 
that under the conditions of decadent 
capitalism the process of child birth 
is painful. “In addition to a living 
healthy being,” he wrote, “there are 
bound to be produced certain dead 
products, refuse fit only for the gar- 
bage heap. And the entire school of 
‘physical idealism, the entire empi- 
rio-critical philosophy together with 
empirio-symbolism, empirio-monism, 
and so on, and so forth, must be re- 
garded as such refuse.” 

Comrade Stalin, in his Anarchism 
and Socialism, gave a remarkable ex- 
ample of how Marxists should ap- 
proach the achievements of all preced- 
ing science. Lenin and Stalin have 
shown how to approach 
created in bourgeois society, taking 
from it everything that is positive, 
authentic knowledge that has the 
value of objective truth, and discard- 


science 


21 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 365 


ing everything that is idealist, meta- 
physical, scholastic bourgeois refuse. 

The socialist revolution, liquidat- 
ing the capitalist foundation and its 
superstructure and creating a social- 
ist foundation and a corresponding 
superstructure, establishes the preva- 
lence of socialist ideology, of the 
scientige ideology of Marxism-Le- 
ninism, overcoming the remnants of 
capitalism in the mind of men and 
the manifestations of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy in philosophy, in the natural 
sciences, in the technical sciences. The 
socialist. revolution liquidates the 
bourgeois distortions, the bourgeois 
pseudo-science, but not the genuine 
science created in the old society. The 
reactionary classes—not the proleta- 
riat—are interested in the liquidation 
of science and the substitution of 
mysticism, idealism, religion. The 
proletariat, on the contrary, is inte- 
rested in taking over all science, all 
scientific knowledge, and placing it 
in the service of the new social sys- 
tem, in the service of the laboring 
people, and against the exploiters. 

While it preserves all the positive 
content of science and frees science 
from the shackles of capital, the so- 
cialist_ revolution liquidates various 
reactionary, anti-scientific, metaphys- 
ical and idealist theories, which dis- 
tort and hinder the development of 
science. The erection of the economic 
foundation of Socialism was accom- 
panied by the smashing and uproot- 
ing of bourgeois theories, of the reac- 
tionary bourgeois ideology, and the 
entrenchment of the prevalence of 
the scientific, socialist ideology. 
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